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RECOLLECTIONS OF GORDON HALL. 


To the Rev. Secretary of the American Nducatiou 
Suciety. 
My Dear Sir, 

I regret that it has not Leen con- 
venient for me, at an earlier day, to 
comply with your request, in furnish- 
ing for your excellent Register and 
Journal some recollections of the late 


Rev. Gordon Hall, Missionary at Bom- | 


bay. 

As my acquaintance with this de- 
voted servant of Christ was short, be- 
ing chiefly limited to one year, which 
he spent in my family, as a theologi- 
cal student, I shall attempt only to 
give you a very brief statement of 
facts which exhibit the principles that 
contributed to the formation of his 
character as a man and Chiristian. 

Mr. Hall was a graduate of Will- 
iams College, of what year, 1 am not 
quite certain, as I have no Catalogue 
at hand; but, if [ mistake not, he 
came to my house in the autumn of 
1809, to commence his professional 
studies. The developement of his 
powers, during his theological inves- 
tigations, satisfied me, that, in intel- 
lectual strength and discrimination, 


he was more than a common an. | 


Of this, however, he was apparently 


| 
unconscious, being simple and unpre- | 
| Hall’s childhood, I have no acquain- 


tending in his manners, and altogeth- 
er remote from the sanguine, sel{f-com- 


placent temper often manifested by | 


| 


| 
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| as We sometimes see in eccentric men, 


/with great excelleucies, counteracted 





by great detects, as st was a combina- 
tion of goud qualities, that inade Mr. 
Hall what he fully proved himself to 
be in his subsequent course, a supe- 
rior man. 

Among this combination of quali- 
ties, is to be reckoned his piety; 
which was not a hectic flush of emo- 
tion, rising and subsiding occasional- 
ly or periodically ; but a steady glow 
of feeling, arising from a heart warm 
with the vitality of holiness and spirit- 
ual health ;—his persevering industry, 
which enabled him to master difficul- 
ties, insurmountable to the vaccillat- 
ing and irresolute :—his svbriety of 
judgment, which enabled - jim to 
weigh consequences, to adapt means 
to ends, and which secured him a- 
gainst rash resolves, and inappropriate 
expedients for their accomplishment ; 
and finally his inflexible decision in 
purpose and execution. By this lat- 
ter trait in him, I do not mean obsti- 
nacy, that acts because it will, with- 
out reason perhaps, or against reason ; 
but an intelligent fixeduess of pur- 
pose, that will not abandon a_ proper 
object, on account of trifling obstacles 
to its attainment. 

With the circumstances of Mr. 


tance, but suppose he was trained up, 
amid the plain fare of a New-Eng- 


young men, who are greatly his infe- land farmer’s family, to habits of har- 
tiors. But it was not so much any | dihood ; in distinction from the sick- 
one distinguished characteristic, such | ly effeminacy too often produced in 
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the young, by the indulgences of! 
wealth and refinement. Though his 
patrimonial resources were limited, | 
his expenditures were carefully ac- | 
commodated to his means, so that, by | 
economy and personal effort, he man- | 
aged to sustain himself through an_ 
academical education. ‘This was ac- | 
complished, as I suppose, (for I am) 
not fully certain of the fact,) without | 
charitable aid from any quarter; at | 
least, there were then none of those | 
noble institutions, which have since 
arisen, to aid the strugglings of pious 
and needy young men, preparing for | 
the ministry. 

The result of the personal qualities, 
and of the circumstances to which I 
have now alluded, was the formation 
of a character, which prepared Mr. 
Hall for the bold enterprises of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in which he was | 
destined to bear so prominent a part. | 
While he was in my family, several | 
incidents occurred, which I will men- | 
tion, though of no account in them- | 
selves, except as indicative of charac- 
ter. 

At the season of hay-inaking, he | 
came to me one day with a request, 
that | would procure him a scythe, 
and allow hin to go into the field, 
with my laborers. As he had _ for | 
some time been withdrawn from ag- 
ricultural pursuits, I feared the con-. 
sequences, but assented to the propo- 
sal, admonishing him to begin moder- 
ately. From respect to my wishes, 
though he had no apprehension, he la- | 


bored but a few hours the first day. | 
For the rest of a fortnight he was in 
the field early and late, mowing, rak- 
ing, or pitching hay, with as much | 
skill, and as little fatigue, as any of 
his fellow laborers. ‘This was as | 
much a matter of surprise to them, as 
it was to me: and it denoted a firm- | 
ness of constitution, (the result, pro- 
bably in a great measure of his early 
training,) which prepared him for the 
hardships he was to encounter as a_ 
Missionary. | 
During the same year, he was ap- 
pointed a Tutor at Williams College ; | 
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and the President’s letter informing 


| him of that appointment, spread be- 


fore him very urgent motives to ac- 
cept it. Having read the letter, and 
pondered a short time on it, he came 
to me for advice ; and having heard 


_what I would say on the subject, he 


made his decision that evening, and 


there the thing ended ;—it was dis- 
missed from his thoughts, and never 


again adverted to by him, in conver- 
sation. This incident, trifling as it 


"may seem, made a strong impression 
on me, at the time, as indicating the 


promising structure of his mind. | 
had then seen, as I have often seen 
since, young men, who would make 
of such a question, a ‘ mighty con- 
cern,’ not to be decided without 
many and long consultations; and 
who could not, “ in fixing, fix” their 
decisions, so but that they were per- 
plexed with frequent revision, if not 
reversal of their own halt-formed_re- 
solves. 

In the autumn of IS10, if I do 
not mistake in dates, Judge S. 
of W Con. came to my house to 
enquire for a candidate. Of the 
three or four residents in my family, 
who had been licensed that week, | 








thought Mr. Hall the fittest man for 


the place, on account of some local 
peculiarities there, and accordingly 
* . yt 

introduced him to Judge 8. The 





‘conversation that ensued between 


Mr. Hall 


them was in my presence. 


"was very explicit in settling one point, 


namely, that if the people of the place 


should be ever so united, and earnest- 


ly desirous of his stay, his preaching 
to them should not be considered as 
implying any obligation on him to re- 
main there. The Judge wished him 
to go, on his own terms, saying, “ It 
you can unite a people, now much di- 
vided, you will do us an unspeakable 
service, even though you afterward 
leave us.” He went. On the third 
sabbath, his morning sermon contail- 
ed some pointed reprehensions of 
what he thought amiss in the morals 
of some in the congregation ; and his 
afternoon sermon was on the doctrine 
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of “‘ divine decrees.” The following | then of Africa. Their object was the 

week there was much complaining, | salvation of the Heathen; but no spe- 
by some of the people, of Mr. Hall's | cific shape was given to their plans, 
“hard sayings.” On the fourth and | till the formation of the American 
last sabbath of his engagement, his | Board of Foreign Missions. Before 
subject was chosen with this state of | this period the churches were asleep. 

things in his eye. Expecting never | Even ministers were but half-awake. 
to see this assembly again, in this T’o many it seemed a visionary thing 
world, he expressed his regret that so. in Mr. Hall, that he should de cline 
many should have been dissatisfied | an invitation to settle, attended with 
with his ministrations. He assured | so many attractive circumstances, and 
them that to have given them offence, | so much prospect of usefulness. But 
was a source of severe trial to his own [can never forget with what a glis- 
heart; but as an ambassador of. | tening eye and firm ace ent, this 
Christ, he must act from higher mo- | youthful pioneer of Foreign Missions, 
tives than regard to their approbation. | full of faith and the Holy Ghost, said, 

With deep solemnity and pathos, he | ‘‘ No,—I must not settle in any par- 


carried them onward to the judg- | ish of Christendom. Others will. be 
ment, where he must meet them a- | left whose health or preengagements 
gain, ‘and where all the motives of his | require them to stay at home; but | 
heart and of theirs, must undergo the | can sleep on the ground, can endure 
scrutiny of the omniscient eye. The | hunger and hardship ; :—God calls me 
appeal was irresistible. The assem- | tothe Heathen ;—wo to me if I preach 
bly were melted down with strong | ‘not the gospel to the Heathen.”” He 
emotion, and immediately after his | | Went, and the day of judgment, 
departure, despatched a messenger, to | while it tells the results of his labors, 
insist that Mr. Hall, who had gone to | will rebuke the apathy with w hich 
Massachusetts, should return. He | others have slumbered over the mis- 
did return, and in spite of his remon- | eries of dying Pagans. 

strances, they gave him an urgent | Of Mr. Hall’s “qualific ations as a 
call to become their pastor. Then | Missionary of the cross, I may be a 
the heart of the Missionary came out. | partial judge, but I have considered 
Then was revealed the secret, so long | them to be of the very first order ; and 
cherished between himself, and his | highly as I estimate the character of 
beloved brother, Samuel J. Mills. | many who have been his predecessors, 
These kindred spirits, associates in | and his cotemporaries in this great 
College, often interchanged visits af- | field of Christian enterprise, none of 
terwards, mutually enkindling that | them, in my opinion, has been supe- 
holy flame which nothing but the | rior to Gordon Hall. But “his re- 
hand of death could extinguish, in | cord is on high;” and I trust that 
their own bosoms; and which has | his admirable character, as exhibited 
since extended its sacred influences | in his labors and trials in India, will 
tov so many thousands of other hearts. | ere long be given to the public, from 
The general purpose of these devoted | a hand competent to the undertaking. 
young men was fixed. Sometimes With best wishes for the success of 
they had talked of “cutting a path | your most important labors, I am, 
through the moral wilderness of the Rev. and dear Sir, very affectionate- 
west, to the Pacific.” Sometimes | ly yours, &c. _ 

they thought of South America ;— E. PORTER. 
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To the Editors of the Quarterly Reg. and Journal. | beyond the grasp of its own hand— 


GENTLEMEN, 

At your suggestion and request I have at- 
tempted to arrange and hereby submit to 
your disposal soine thoughts on the imn- 
portance of a sanctified Literature, in con- 
nexion with the influence of Colleges on 


this object. 
Yours truly, 
CALVIN COLTON. 
Boston, March, 1830. 


Having just passed the interesting 
season of the annual concert of prayer 
for Colleges, any Christian, who has 
been earnestly occupied on that oc- 
casion for the specific object contem- 
plated, and with enlightened views of 
its relative importance, can hardly 
emerge from the sympathies of such 
a day with a willingness to resign the 
cause, and post it on his religious cal- 
endar, to interest his heart, on/y when 
the sun shall have measured another 
annnal circuit in the heavens, and so 
much shall have Wanspired, as a year 
will generaiiy bring about, in the 
character and aspects of our public 
Literary Institutions, either to fit or 
unfit thei forthe greatest usefulness 
in the world. I beg leave to suggest, 
thai lie who has earnestly engaged in 
praycr on the occasion now alluded 


to, and for that specific object, will be | 
likely to continue such prayer ;—to | 


feel and say like David, in reference 
to this particular thing : “ If 1 forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning. If T do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the reof of my mouth.” For such 
Christians, it were not perhaps so ne- 
cessary to urge this object on their 
continued remembrance and prayer ; 
—though even they, peradventure, 
micht be quickened by a brief and 
pertinent exhortation. But we wish 
to interest and engage all, who love 
ew Lord Jesus Christ, and who pray 


for the peace of Jerusalem, not to for- | 
gct the most essential! means of attain-— 
lus their dearest ends. 

Do Christians belicve in. praver— 
that it can attain an object, which is 
away from under its own breathings, , 








an object that is distant and mediate ? 
—A singular question, indeed, to be 
asked in this enlightened age, with 
the Bible in our hands. And yet 
there is reason for it. It has been 
well said, “‘ Extremes meet. Truths, 
of all others the most awful and inter- 
esting, are too often considered as so 


/true, that they lose all the power of 


truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dor- 
mitory of the soul, side by side with 
the most despised and exploded er- 
rors.” What Christian would not be 
startled at this thought, when he re- 
gards, even fora moment, its portentous 
verifications in his own bosom, in his 
own life, and throughout the entire 
Christian community !—Alas! the 
efficacy of prayer is considered so 
true, that it loses the power of truth! 
And yet its own Divinely constituted 
and rightful prerogative brings with- 
in the power of man the mightiest 
agency of this lower world. Thus 
hath God ordained :—that while his 
faithful servants are doing all possible 
good, within the sphere of their own 
immediate personal influence, they 
'may, by their prayers, extend and 
| multiply their good indefinitely be- 
yond calculation—in distant regions 
in the remotest corners of the earth. 
May I be permitted earnestly to re- 
commend the continued use and ap- 
plication of this power, by all who 
‘‘wait for the redemption of Israel 
and of the world,” in behalf of our 
Colleges and public literary institn- 
tions :—that God would be pleased to 
set his own seal upon them, by the 
plenteous effusions of his Holy Spirit, 
and appropriate them to his service. 
The most urgent reasons for such 
specific, united, and continued prayer 
are found in the importance of a sanc- 
tified Literature to the interests of 
Christianity, of our country, and of 
mankind. 

Without disparaging the humblest 
instrumentalities in the kingdom of 
Divine grace, and without confront- 
ing that high authority, which said : 
“God hath chosen the foolish and 
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weak things of the world to confound 
the wise and mighty—things base and 
despised, and things that are not, to 
bring to nought things that are—that 
no flesh should glory in his presence ;”’ 
—it is still true, since the age of mir- 
acles and of a special inspiration is 
past, that the higher endowments of 
_ mind, which are the fruit of intellec- 
tual culture, and of a careful educa- | 
tion, are so much additional power, 
when consecrated to the service of 
Christ and of his Church. It is also 
true, from that deference, which minds 
of inferior culture will ever pay to_ 
those of a superior education, that our 
Seminaries of Learning, our Colleges, | 
and Universities must furnish the men, 
who are to rule in the higher regions 
of human thought, and to prescribe 
currents to human passion. ‘That 
knowledge is power—is a law, which 
can never be despised, and which God 
himself has ordained. From this all 
governing principle, and from the ve- 
ry structure of society, these literary 
institutions must stand at the head of 
influence. From these Seminaries | 
are annually going forth the men, who | 
are to form the intellectual and moral | 
character of this great nation, and to 
control its physical energies—not to | 
_ speak of their influence on the rest of 
the world. I do not mean that there 
are no men of private education, whose | 
force of character will brave such dis- | 
advantage, and who, by their indus- 
try, talent, and general merits, will | 
make their way to the highest places 
oftrust and influence in Church and 
State. Nothing is more grateful than 
to witness such exceptions to a gene- | 
tal rule, and such examples of native 
and distinguished talent, as the histo- 
ty of our own and of every country af- | 
lords. Nor do I mean, that a great 
majority of the most important co-_ 
idjntors of the best things in society, 
fe not men who perhaps have never 
‘een the inside of a College, or Uni- 
‘ersity ; but whose good sense, and 
‘Irtue, and experience in the world 
have given them high claims to re- 
‘pect, and endowed them with many | 
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qualifications for usefulness. But I 
mean—that that more perfect dicipline 
of mind, and especially those capabil- 
ities of high mental effort and intellec- 
tual reach, which give man the great- 
est influence and power, other things 


being equal, are ordinarily the fruit of 


a liberal education, and never perhaps, 
are these attainments made altogether 
independent of such means. And 
admitting these premises, what Chris- 
tian can look with indifference, on the 
moral and religious character of the 
seats of learning, scattered over our 
land ?—such as these are, will be the 
ruling spirits of this nation. 

And besides this general, and as it 
were supervisory influence, spreading 
out its arms over the entire commu- 
nity, forming and fashioning it accor- 
ding to its own image—it is from these 
Seminaries of learning,that the Church 
is to be furnished with her controlling 
influence, whether it shall be good 
or bad. Since the age of miracles and 
of the seal of apostolic commission, 
such isthe unavoidable doom of Chris- 
tianity. No vulgar claims of the Spir- 
it’s inspiration can exempt even the 
vulgar mind from an obsequious de- 
ference to superior and cultivated in- 
tellect. Mind will ever bow to mind, 


"or lord it over mind, according to the 


relation in which it stands to others 
in point of knowledge, aside from the 
influence of moral virtue. ‘There are 


'no subjects. on which the human 


mind is forced to act, where inequali- 
ty of knowledge creates so sudden and 


so great inequality of influence, as 


those of religion ;—because, perhaps, 
they are necessarily and peculiarly 
spiritual, and may be made merely 
speculative. By artifice, they may be 
thrown into impassable regions, and 
clouded with obscurity and mysticism; 
—or by honest dealing, they may be 
cast in clear light, and made eminently 
practical. It is sufficient to say, there 
is no other subject, on which superior 
learning gives so great an advantage 
over uninformed minds, when brought 
into direct and immediate collision. 
And the greatest evilsof the Church, 
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in all the ages of her uninspired his- 
tory, have arisen from the influence 


of men of unsanctified learning over | 


the more uncultivated portions of 
community. In this has ever consis- 
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ted and still consists the supremacy of , 


the Romish Church over those in her 
communion. She originates and fash- 
ions their literature, and keeps her 
hand upon literary institutions. 
self most accomplished in her own hi- 
erarchy, she elects into her court, or 
brings under her patronage all that 
excel in learning, in science and in 
the arts. 

I appeal to Protestant Germany : 
Tell us what are the men at the 
head of her Literature, and you tell 
us what is her religion. I ask, how 
it comes to pass, that so few of the 
ministry of the Church of England 
are men of piety ?—And [ ain told, 
perhaps—She Is affianced to the State 
—as if that were the whole secret. 
But for myse!f, | hear another voice, 
reporting itself from the halls of the 
University, saying: Where is no reli- 
gion here. 
field were scandalized as Methodists, 
because they tried to be religious. 


When the spirit of Christianity rous- | 


ed their faculties to high Christian 
enterprize, they could find no exam- 
ples of Christian living in the whole 


extent of their horizon to satisfy their | 


ardent desires—whether they search- 
ed the Universities, or cast their eye 
over the broad ground of the English 
Church. And with the Bible in their 


hand, they set out under God, each — 


for himself to mark and make his own 
destiny. Ido not mean to insinuate, 
that Oxtord and Cambridge are utter- 
ly vacant of piety—or that no exem- 


plary men of God, and shining orna-_ 


ments of Christianity, come from those 
distinguished seats of human learning. 
It is sufficient to say and T do not say 
it for a purpose, but because I sup- 
pose it accordant with truth—-that pure, 
primitive piety is not cherished by the 
reigning influence ;—-and that the 


Her- ther go into the kingdom of heaven 


May. 


the disadvantages under which it la- 
bors. 

The most formidable impediments 
in the way of the progress of Christi- 
anity in the world at the present in- 
stant, are in alliance with Literature. 
Not that true learning in itself is hos- 
tile to Christianity. Far from it. But 


because its unholy masters, will nei- 


A Wesley and a Whit- ' 


themselves, nor suffer others to enter. 
It is indeed true and a blessed truth 
—that the most simple may attain the 
kingdom of heaven ; and it is equally 
true, that all correct science is favour- 
able to the extension of that kingdom. 
And I am inclined to the opinion that 
the reign of Christ, 7n ats Aighest de- 
signs, can only be coextensive with 
the reign of sound philosophy, on all 
subjects proper to the human mind. 
For it is impossible to suppose the 
highest perfection of an earthly state, 
| Without attaining the practical uses of 
every department of philosophy. 

But learning may be and is perver- 
ted to unholy ends, wherever the spir- 
it of Christ does not maintain a su- 
premacy, and control its appropria- 
tions. It can hinder, as well as ad- 
vance Christianity. It hath great 
_power—stands at the head of the prin- 

cipalities of earth. And no Chris- 
tian should be sorry that it is so, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under 
which Christianity may have labour- 

ed, or still may labour, by the abuse 
of this power. For Christianity her- 
self cannot do without it. ‘That ts, 
she cannot answer all her purposes, 
nor accomplish her ultimate designs. 

That very weapon, by which she her- 
self has been so often and so deeply 
wounded ,and which even now is wield- 
ed against her with such mighty efh- 
ciency, she must employ as the instru- 
ment of herown triumph, And when 
once the tables are turned, and science 
shall be controlled by Christian prin 
ciple, she will spread over the face ol 
the earth a mighty deluge of light, a- 
long with the heavenly blaze of Chris- 


little which grows there, erists rather | tianity, subsidiary to the designs o! 
than flourishes, and that in spite of | this ministering visitant and redecn- 
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ing power from the upper world. | 
J said the most formidable impedi- | 
ments in the way of the progress of | 
Christianity are in alliance with Lit- 
erature—not learning, that is truly 
and properly such. And who does not 
know what a fearful amount of cor- 
rupt literature there is in the world— 
adapted to every capacity, and to ev- 
ery species of bad taste, intellectual 
and moral,—intermingled with the 
diversified ingredients of infidelity and | 
moral contagion, from their most at- 
tenuated and subtile dilutions, down | 
i the gross, and shameless disgorge- | 
ments of their most polluted sties. 
The best histories, the best pro- 
luctions of the imagination, the best | 
wetry, the highest standards of litera-_ 
ure, and even the stately and admira- | 
ile works of the Academies of Science 
ud Art, not excepting painting and 
tatuary, copper plate and Jithograph- 
© prints, are more or less charged 
with an influence, which might light 
up hell with a smile, and send the note 
ofexultation through all its regions. | 
Were we permitted to expurgate the | 
iterature of this world, and make one | 


won-fire of all that is bad—T[ had al- | 
nost said, this earth might discharge | 
ipart of its obligations to the sun, by | 
ending back for one day an illumin- | 
tion superior to his own everlasting | 
laze. But nay. ‘The dense cloud 
if pollution, going up from such a 
iolocaust might rather be expected to 
eclipse the whole heavens. 

What is the moral character of the 
treat mass of that literature, which is 
laily devoured by the great reading 
nblic of Europeand America?—And 
that are its tendencies, in relation to 
ne designs of Christianity ’/—Those 
1 us, who have never had access to 
i libraries of Europe, to their com- 
ton reading rooms, to the closets of 
*t most accomplished, yet unsancti- 
‘ed spirits, can have but a very inad- 
‘uate notion of the amount of moral 
vllution, which her presses are con- 
‘ually disgorging upon the world. 
ind what a great proportion of every 
‘mmunity, in the present state of the 
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world would rather take upa vile book, 
than a pure one? 

Do I hazard any thing in saying, 
that Literature does and will govern 
the world? That the most intelli- 


gent, most enterprising, and most in- 


fluential minds are fashioned in its 
moulds! By this we see what a migh- 
ty task lies at the feet of Christian en- 
terprise : Christians themselves must 
become masters of all learning—must 
acquire that influence of mind over 
mind, which learning only can give, 
and bring into operation a number 
and an amount of agencies, sufficient 


to create a new world of literature, 
/more commanding in chastity and 
_ power of diction, in the majesty of 


truth, in imagination, in poetry, in 
every literary excellence, than all oth- 
er writings*—the pervading and re- 





*The importance of a polite literature, 
imbued and dictated by Christian principle, 
is most strikingly demonstrated by the sin- 
gular tate of the principles of the English 
Puritans for two hundred years now past. 
I remember to have asked a gentleman, 
not long since,—how it should happen, that 
the principles and character of the Fesltens 
should have been so constantly abused, in 


‘the range of English Literature, with so 


litle vindication ?—To which he replied : 
The Puritans have been obliged to work, 
while their adversaries have had nothing to 
do, but to write. A historical truth, doubtless 
—more to the credit of the hearts than of 
the minds of the Puritans. ‘That is—so far 
as they rejected literature, as comparative- 
ly an unimportant part of their work. The 
consequence has been, that in all those re- 
gions of society, where the greatest refine- 
ment, and consequently the greatest influ- 
ence reigns, the Puritans, as a sect, have 
ever lain and still lie under the deepest and 
most unmerited scandal. The thunders of 
parliamentary eloquence have been permit- 
ted for ages to level their artillery, and a 
polished, prevailing literature to send its 
poisoned shafts, thick and cruel as the 
tempest, both with a like impunity, into 
the unprotected bosoms of the purest and 
most worthy spirits whom the world has seen 
since the days of the Apostles. What else 
can account for the fact, that the character 
of this long abused people has never yet 
been fairly redeemed before the world ? 
I do not mean to imply, that they have 
had no literature ;——but none of sufh- 
cient variety, or sufficiently polished and 
respectable to make its way into the high- 
er circles—and having in view especially, 
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deeming power of which shall be this 
single principle: @ submission of the 


wisdom of this world to the wisdom of | 
God. And he who dares not assume | 


this position (and there are many good 
men, under the influence of so mor- 


bid a literary and philosophic temper- | 


ament as to want the courage boldly 
to avow it,) before the world,—he, f 


say, who dares not avow it, so far re- | 
jects the full panoply of Jesus Christ 


—js unpractised in his first and most 


important lesson, as a Christian. And | 


however learned he may be, he is like 


a ship at sea, without rudder, or com-— 


pass, or pilot, errant im her courses, 
and doomed to wreck by the first dis- 
turbance of the elements. 


If 1 do not mistake, this principle, | 


about which there is so much false 
delicacy, and which so few dare to 
confess as an article of their creed, 
lest they should sacrifice a reputation 
among the worldly wise—is the great 
religious ‘lisman of the age, (if I 
may use so heathenish a term tor a 
Christian purpose,) of every age in- 
deed, offering itself as the mighty and 
prevailing power of the Church: sedb- 


mit your wisdom to the wisdom of 


God. 

I have said, it is from our public 
literary institutions, that the Church 
is to be furnished with her leading 
men and her controlling influence. It 
must be so, notwithstanding the pre- 
tensions, the high sounding claims, 


and grave admonitions of enthusiastic | 


ignorance, which are so often vocife- 
rated and moaned out even from the 
pulpits of Christianity. 
ts power. 
feel it every day and in all the world, 
shall the friends of the Redeemer 
be brow beaten into submission to the 


reversed position, that knowledge is | 





not only their own vindication, but to car- | 
ry the war into the very camp of their ad- | 
versaries. Where, for example, is the bal- | 


ance of influence against the tremendous 
enginery of that single department of En- 
glish Literature—the Waverly Novels, and 
other popular writings of this class, so far 
as they bear upon the character of the Pu- 
ritans ” 
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Knowledge | 
And when we see it and . 


May 


not power, that ignorance and vulgar- 
ity are the best qualifications for the 
Christian pulpit, when accompanied 
with the credentials of an honest 
heart? While we are bound to treat 
such claims with all Christian suffer- 
ance, we are not, methinks, bound to 
' submit to them. It would be treach- 
ery to the high designs of our holy 
religion. Who does not know, that 
the highest accomplishments of mind 
| and of manners can easily condescend, 
and when imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, will find their greatest pleas- 
ure in condescending to the lowest 
conditions of man, and in seeking 
with patient and untiring effort to re- 
' deem him from his ignorance and vice, 
and raise him to heaven !—and such 
a ministry is like the ministry of an- 
gels. But wil the higher grades of 
society ever tolerate, what they will of 
course, in their impenitence, denonii- 
nate the arrogance, or intrusions of 
stupid vulgarity, however well intend- 
ed! It is admitted, that the soul of 
a poor and ignorant man is as precious, 
as that of the best informed and most 
cultivated. But who will say, it is 
more so! and shall not provision be 
made for all? and besides: the high 
places of influence, in Church as well 
as in State, are always in the hands 
of cultivated men. And is it not better 
to have good men there, than bad— 
Christians than infidels ? 
| But the faet, that the high places of 
ecclesiastical trust are ordimarily occu- 
pied by men of a liberal education, is 
‘not all. Our public Seminaries of 
learning are the very fountains of the 
intellectual and moral circulations of 
community, and consequently touch 
_and control, in a very high degree the 
springs of its physical energies and 
operations. Speaking of ourselves, 4s 
a nation, it may be remarked, that 
although we do not create all the lit- 


'erature which we enjoy, yet we pro- 
'duce not the most unimportant part 
| of it, so far as its general, immediate, 
| and most efficient operations, through 

the mass of community, are concerned: 
| and that in the forms of nursery and 
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school books, of newspapers, and pe- 


riodical journals, and a flood of popu- | 
lar literature, native born, which is. 
continually pouring out from the press. | 


And however trivial some of these 
productions may seem, however des- 
picable to unobserving minds, they are 
by no means trivial, but momentous 
in their influence. And although they 
may generally have no immediate con- 
nection with our public literary insti- 
tutions, yet I think I need not attempt 
an argument to show, that they are 
influenced, and in a great measure, 
though indirectly, controlled by these 
Seminaries, and destined forever to be 
so, by the complicated, yet unbroken 
relations of society. 


in the baser literary productions (if I 
may call them diterary) to a violation 
of good taste and sound morals. And 
all this shows the importance of hold- 
ing up a correcting influence, and of 
urging upon community the purest 
and the highest standards. And this 
is the distinguished, the honoured of- 
fice, the presiding and dictatorial pow- 
er, the responsible guardianship of our 
higher literary institutions. And who 
can estimate their importance in such 
aview ? 

And need TI say, that these Semi- 
naries can never be thoroughly and 
in the highest sense qualified for these 
responsible offices, without the influ- 
ence of evangelical Christianity? Nay, 
that without this, they contain in their 
bosoms the seminal principles of a 
most essential disqualification so far 
as the interests of a pure Christianity 
are concerned. No matter how near 
they come, so long as they do not 


come up to the mark. If the spirit of 


Christ be not in them, they can never 
be trusted. There is no other princi- 
ple, on which a sure reliance can be 
placed. Is there no example of a prom- 
ment literary institution in our coun- 
try, whose apostacy from a correct 


Christianity, has filled the friends of 


the Redeemer with the deepest solici- 
tude, and whose present and prospec- 


tive influence on the cause of Christ 
23 


a 


There are in- | 
deed constant and powerful tendencies | 
pleased to send forth his Holy Spirit 
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is portentous of evil! She may have 
learning. But alas! ‘Ichabod’ is writ- 
ten upon her gates. 
As Christians, therefore, and with 
such opportunity of observation, what 
an amazing and overwhelming impor- 
tance do our Colleges and Seminaries 
of learning assume ! We see and feel, 
that nothing but the Spirit of God can 
qualify them for their highest and holi- 
est designs. Nothing less than this can 
save them froma deleterious influence 
on the cause of Christianity. And 
thts is the object for which Christians 
in our land are now loudly called upon 
by the providence of God to offer 
their united, continued, and impor- 
tunate supplications before the throne 
of Divine grace: that God would be 


upon our public literary institutions, 
especially upon our Colleges. And we 
mean something by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing less, I hope, than 
his Pentecostal visitations of the prim- 
itive Church, excepting only his mira- 
culous endowments. 

[ know not how Christians of our 
country and of this age can come more 
directly and fully under the injunction 
of the Saviour: “ Pray ye, therefore, 
| the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth labourers,” than to pray 
for Colleges. It is not only, that the 
| Church may be furnished with a su- 
table ministry, but that the ministry 
‘may be adequate to her own necessi- 
ties, and tothe necessities of the world. 
It cannot be suitable, unless the ob- 
| ject of such prayer is answered. And 
how can it be adequate to the neces- 
sities of the world, until the hosts of 
| young men, who are crowding through 

our literary institutions, shall be bro’t 
under the regenerating and constrain- 
| ing power of the Holy Ghost, and we 
shall hear them say like Paul: “Wo 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel.” I 

should not think it extravagant to ex- 
pect, if Christians would pray for 
this object, as they ought, that in 
answer to their prayers, God should 
; make out of our Colleges in one year 
more candidates for the Christian min- 
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istry, than the American Education 
Society, under full success, could | 
make in twenty years. I confess I al- 
most feel rebuked for employing com- | 
mon arithmetic for such a comparison, - 
as if Christian faith and hope could 
be satisfied even with such a result, | 
or as if we would limit the Most High. | 
And this Divine influence is need- 
ed upon our Colleges, not only for the 
making of good ministers, but thor- 
ough ministers. These uncertain. 
characters in the sacred office, are | 
not in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, nor equal to its demands. We | 
want men of God, ‘‘ who shall be made | 
manifest unto all men’’—*‘ who shall | 
commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sightof God.” An 
uncertain, half-determined ministry 1s | 
the paralysis of Christianity. An un- | 
holy, worldly minded ministry—ah ! | 
I cannot say what it is. ‘There is 
nothing in nature fit to describe it, 
und nothing even in imagination sul- 
ficiently monstrous. But—we want 
decided men, such as nothing but the | 
power of God can make—* full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost.” We 
want a host of such men—phalanx af- | 
ter phalanx—-troop after troop—march- | 
ing forth, with determined, heaven- | 
derived, and heaven-directing kind- | 
hess—marching upon the dark and | 
desolate places of the earth, that are 
* full of the habitations of cruelty.” 
But alas! where can they be found ? 
—And whence shall they come? Un- 
less God will set his seal upon our lit- 
erary institutions, and say : These are | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mine and they shall glorify me. And | 
will not Christians ever pray for this ? | 

If God had given prophetic intima- | 
tion, that he would introduce anoth- | 
er miraculous economy, we might per- | 
haps expect the conversion of the 
world indépendent of those means, 
which we now think necessary. Such 
men as the fishermen of Galilee, and 
the herdsman of Tekoa might be found 
any where, at any time, when it should 
please God to give them a commission, 
and set his seal upon it, as he did up-_ 
on that of the Apostles. But we do | 


not expect it. It would be folly and 
sin to do so. God has evidently im- 
posed upon us the necessity and obli- 
gation of working in the ordinary way 
—of tasking ourselves to the utmost 


of our ability in the invention and 


employment of means—depending on 
the Spirit’s power to rectify the heart. 
The great head of the Church has 
authorized and imposed upon us to be 
‘‘ wise in our generation.” And can 
it be doubted, that an educated min- 
istry comes within this rule ? 

And when we regard the signs of 
the times, the peculiar character of 
the age, the history of the Church 
and of the world, and the predictions 


| of God’s word, we are ready to adopt 


the full persuasion, that nothing is 
wanting for the reduction of the 
world to Jesus Christ, but a sufficient 
recruit of competent men, of genuine 


| —high Christian zeal—to occupy the 


pulpit, and to conduct the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. And is not 
this a blessed assurance ?—TIs it nota 
rational one ?—And O shall the prayers 
of Christians only be wanting, that 
the Lfoly Spirit should be withheld 
from our Colleges, and this recruit of 
men of God disappoint the age ?— 
Shall prayer on/y be wanting ? 

It is an interesting and hopeful fact, 
that our Colleges are generally under 


| the immediate superintendence of men 


whose feelings sympathise tenderly 
and fully with the object contemplat- 
ed in these remarks,and whose prayers, 
[ doubt not, are first, most constant, 


| und most fervent for so great a bles- 


sing. None can more deeply feel, or 
better appreciate than they, its impor- 
tance. ‘That Divine providence should 
so have ordered, that the Presidents, 
Professors, and Instructers of these 


_ Institutions of learning should so gen- 


erally be men of this character—is a 
remarkable feature in the history of 
our Colleges, and a token of great and 
interesting promise. But for this, the 
moral and religious destiny of our 
country might almost be abandoned, 
as hopeless. For it needs but a slight 
acquaintance with the religious econ- 
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omy of literary institutions to be con- 
yinced, that where the Faculty of a 
College are unfriendly to such an ob- 
ject, it is morally impossible it should 
be attained. ‘lhe door is effectually 
shut. But for the hope of the Church, 
and for the encouragement of prayer, 
the door is so far opened, in relation 


tomost of our higher Seminaries of | 


learning. 


It is, however, a question of mo- | 


mentous importance, and highly in- 
cumbent on all concerned whether an 
adequate provision for the appropriate 
means of supporting and advancing re- 


ligion in Colleges, is ordinarily made ? | 


And next to this, whether the blessing | 
of God, to the extent desired, can 


| ‘* watching for souls’’—feeling, that 
his responsibility is altogether ua- 
matched, and trembling under its 
_weight. He should be a pastor in 


this term. 

| And is this an office to be inciden- 
tally discharged by the incumbents 
of other Departments? A more pre- 
posterous expectation could not be 
named.—Again : Is it practicable, to 


institute a religious economy in Col- 





| 
| leges, that may be expected to secure 


an uninterrupted Divine influence on 


/such conmunities’—I answer: It 


ought never to be doubted, nor aban- 
doned. It is to be hope d, when 
| Christians begin to pray in earnest for 


reasonably be expected, so long as | this object, they will be willing to sup- 


such provision is neglected ? 

To meet these questions, I shall as- | 
sume without argument, that, if there 
be any Department in a College wor- 
thy of the first, most specific attention, 
and demanding a distinct provision to 
bear directly, constantly, and solely 
upon its object—it is the Department 
of religion. And if there be any De- 
partment claiming, in the incumbent, 
the most peculiar, exact, and thorough 
qualifications—it is that of religion. 
And by religion, [ do not mean Di- 
dactic Theology, but practical piety. 
And he should be a man of consum- 
mate address and accomplished tact, 
not only in his public ministrations, 
selecting and arming truth, and send- 
ing it with power to the heart—show- 
ing the naked sword of justice, turn- 
ing every way against the sinner, and 
setting up the Cross with all its cir- 
cumstance of hope ;—but he should be 
equally accomplished and skilful in 
private intercourse, and able by his 
earnestness to commend himself to 
every conscience, and by his kindness 
and suavity to gain unobstructed ac- 
cess to every heart. He should love 


his work—be ever intent upon it— 


| port a Christian Pastor, or a Professor 
of practical piety, in every College, 
and that public sentiment will demand 
it. Will any Christian sport himself 
with such a proposal—as if practical 
piety were not a science of the mind, 
as well as an art of living—and as if 
its culture and advancement were of 
less consequence than chemistry, or 
mathematics, or polite literature ;—or 
as if it were not equally dependent 
upon human means? Were it not to 
defeat my own recommendation, | 
should ask : Who can pray in faith for 


Colleges, until something of this kind 





be done? Let this, then, be an object 
of prayer. A volume might be written 
on this subject, with the most copious 
‘and inter esting thought. But I must 
stop. May God provide for our Col- 
| leges—and may Christians ever pray 
fur them. 

L am advised, that the Sabbath morn- 
ing is very extensively observed by 
Christians in our land, as a season of 
prayer for this specific objec t. I there- 
fore take the liberty of mentioning it. 
| Let the closet and the family altars bear 
this incense to heaven. And shall the 

altars of the sanctuary be wanting ? 





the true and most extensive sense of 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
VIEW OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Prepared for the Quarterly Register and Journal, chiefly from original 
sources and from special correspondence. 





In June, 1632, Charles I. granted to Lord 
Baltimore, a catholic nobleman, a large 
tract of land on Chesapeake bay and inves- 
ted him with power to make laws for the 
government of the colony. In the early 
part of 1633, about 200 gentlemen mostly 
Catholics, with their adherents, arrived un- 
der the command of Calvert, brother to 
Baltimore. They endeavoured to conciliate 
the good will of the Aborigines, of whom 
they purchased their town, which Calvert 
settled and called St. Marys. The colony 
was reinforced by Roman Catholics, who 


fled from the persecutions in England, and | 


by individuals who were banished from 
other colonies on account of their religious 
opinions. ‘They continued in a state of in- 
creasing prosperity, until the commence- 
ment of the civil war in England. 

The governor was attached to the royal 
cause; but some individuals had sufficient 





After the peace of 1733, Papists of various 
orders and nations resorted to the U.S. in 
considerable numbers. “ In this state of re- 
ligious freedom the clergymen judged it ex- 
pedient to give stability and dignity to the 
Catholic religion by the establishinent of a 
regular hierarchy ; and they therefore peti- 
tioned from the Pope the creation of an Epis- 
copal see, and the appointment of a diocesan 
bishop. The Pope, applauding their zeal, 
graciously admitted their request, and al- 
lowed them to elect their first bishop. The 
Rev. Dr. John Carroll, who had been tor 
some years the superior of the mission, was 


| the object of their choice ; and this gentle- 


influence to raise an insurrection and ban- , 
_copal see, and te establish four new suflra- 


ish him from the Colony in 1641. Ina 
few months tranquillity was again restored, 
but was of short continuance. 
hhament appointed commissioners to reduce 


| 


In $651 Par- | 


man was accordingly appointed first bishop 
of Baltimore ;* and was consecrated in Au- 
gust 1790. 

~ Roman Catholic emigrants arrived from 
Europe in such numbers, that in 1x0-, 
the Pope, Pius VII, judged it expedient 
“to erect Baltimore into an Archiepis- 


gan dioceses, viz: Boston, New-York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Bardstown.”’t| The first that 


claims an attention is the Metropoliian 


and govern the colonies within the bay | 


of Chesapeake. Another civil war commen- 
ced, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Roman Catholics. The new government 
of the colony enacted some severe laws 


against the Papists, declaring those who | 


| 
| 


professed the Popish religion could not be | 


— by the laws, but all others should 
ve allowed the free exercise of their reli- 


gion. The province was a scene of great 


! 


disquiet and commotion until the Restora- | 
tion, when the former wovernment was re- | 
established.* In general the party that pre- | 


vailed in England became the predominant 
party inthe colony. And when the Pro- 
testant religion was permanently establish- 


| 


| the institution. 


ed in the mother country this of course be- | 


came the established religion of the colony. 


From this time, Popery made but little | 


progress, until the peace of 1783. It had 
however been introduced into Virginia, and 
had met with considerable success in Penn- 
svlvania. A zealous Jesuit missionary ar- 


: ° 1 ° ° 
rived with the first colonists in 1633; and | 


from this time till the colenies became in- 
dependent, the Papists in Maryland and 
Virginia were served by Jesuit Missionaries 
sent from England.t 





* Marshall's Life of Washington, Vol. L Chap. 2. | 


 Latty’s Directory, page 73. 


see of Baltimore. This, at present,compri- 
ses the state of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Baltimore is the residence 
of the archbishop, and is called by the Pa- 
pists “ the Rome of the United States.” 

There are, says a correspondent, between 
I> and 20 Catholic priests in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those attached to their public in- 
stitutions. There are five Chapels, one of 
which, T believe is unoccupied. The Ca- 
thedral is a splendid building and capable 
ot holding perhaps 1500 persons. One of 
the Chapels mentioned, is attached to St. 
Mary’s College, and I believe, few attend 
service there, who are not connected with 
One of the remaining two, 
is des‘ened for the German Catholics. and 
I understand is not large. The last to be 
mentioned is located on Fell’s Point, and 
may accommodate perhaps 1000 people. I 
have no means for ascertaining what the 
Catholic population is. Their Chapels, if 
thev were all filled, could not accommodate 
4110 persons. I suppose, however, there 
are more than twice that number in the 
city.” 

The different congregaticns in the city, 
according to the estimate of the Papists, 
contain about 11,000. 


{ Id. page v7. 





* Directory, page 73. 
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In the city of Washington there are 3 | 
jurehes of considerable size; 2 also in 
Georgetown, ] in the city of Alexandria, 1 
n Fredericktown, and 1] in Emmetsburg. 
Resides these there were, in Ie, 28 others 
n different parts of this diocess. Some of 
‘hem had been neglected and were ina 
cate of decay ; but exertions have recently 
peen made to revive old churches and es- 
tablish new ones; but how many new ones 
have been erected | am not able to ascer- 
tain. 





Colleges and Schools. 


The College at Georgetown is the oldest 
Roman Catholic literary institution in the 
United States. It was founded soon atter 
the termination of the revolutionary war, 
and has for many years been under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits. The college has, for 
some time, been less prosperous than for- 
merly. The number of students is small, 
wut increasing. The accession of three Pro- 
lessors, who have just completed their edu- 
cation in Riot, Nias givena fresh impulse 
to the institution. 

St. Mary’s College, in the city of Balti- 
more, was chartered in 1Ie04. Besides a 
President and Vice-President, there are at- 
tached to this institution nine professors 
and eight assistant tutors. St. Mary's Se- 
minary, a Theological Institution, was 
founded in 1793. It is connected with the 
College, and under the instruction of the 
same professors.* In the college library 
there are about 10,000 volumes. Mt. St. 


_ 


Mary’s Seminary, near Emmetsburg, was 


The health- 


an Ecclesiastical seminary. 


founded in the year 1809, and intended for | 
| 
| 


fulness and beauty of the situation, howev- | 


er, induced several gentlemen to send 
thither their sons, not destined for the min- 
istry, who were placed under the instruc- 
tion of the Theological students. It grad- 
ually received more extensive patronage, 


and now pupils are sent to it from all parts | 


of the United States, from the West Indies | 


and South America.t The number of lay 
pupils is at present 120, and about 30 stu- 
dents in divinity, chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively American. 

Washington Catholic Seminary, in the 
city of Washington, was opened in 1221. 
The course of study is similar to that pur- 
sued in most of our higher academies. 
The officers are a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and five Professors. 
dents about 150. 

At Georgetown isa large Nunnery, eall- 
ed the “ Convent of Visitation.” It was 
founded by the late most Rev. Archbishop 
Neale, in 1798. The number of nuns is at 
present about 60. Attached to this institu- 
tion is a large and flourishing Female Aca- 
demy. The boarding school contains 100 
young ladies, under the instruction of the 


ee cane 





t Id. 88. 


* Directory, p. 87. 
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nuns. They also educate orphan children, 
whose expenses are defrayed by charitable 
persons. These zealous ladies have col- 
lected a day school containing nearly 200 
female children of the poorer class, most of 
whom are educated gratuitously. Chil- 
dren of all denominations are received ; 
‘“‘ only they are expected to conform to the 
rules of the Academy.’ The nuns have a 
chapel for their accommodation, and the 
time which is not employed in teaching, is 
spent in confessions, vigils, fasts, penances, 
reading and other religious exercises and 
needle work. The sisters elect a mother 
every third year; the same person cannot 
serve more than two terms successively. 
Sisterhood of St. Joseph's, near Emmets- 
burg, Md. This establishment was found- 
edin 1809. The circumstances which led 
to the erection of this seminary are some- 
what peculiar. A Protestant lady accom- 
panied her husband to Italy in pursuit of 
health. While there, the gentleman died. 
The lady became acquainted with Roman 
Catholics, and was so captivated with the 
poiip and splendour of their religion, that, 
on her return to this country, she embrae- 
ed it, and was anxious to devote herself in 
retirement to the practice of its duties. A 
rich sea captain became a Roman Catholic 
about the same time, and furnished the 
means for purchasing the situation near 
Emmetsburg, where this pious lady with 
a few associates, commenced the instruc- 
tion of young females.— The Society is 
composed,’ says the Laity’s Directory, 
‘“‘ of widows, and ladies who have never 
been married. They cannot be received 
before the age cf 16, and not even then 
without the consent of their parents: nor 
after the age of 27, without a particular 
dispensation grounded on their great merit 
and character.” They take the name of 


ithe “ Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph.” 


Their principal object ostensibly is, to ren- 
der all the service in their power, to the 
poor, the sick, the imprisoned, and the in- 
sane. The education of young persons of 
their own sex. is a secondary object. The 
number of sisters at present is 120. They 
have several boarding scholars, a few or- 
phan children, and many day scholars of 
the poorer class. Their system of Educa- 


| tion is similar to other female academies. 


Number of stu- | 


| 
| 


The annual expense of each boarder varies 
from $140 to $200, according to the branch- 
es taueht. Protestant ladies are not ex- 
cluded ; ‘‘ nothing more is required of them 
than to attend divine service, and the cus- 
tomary exercises.” There are branches of 
this Society in different parts of the Union, 
as we shall have occasion to notice hereaf- 
ter. 

At Port Tobacco, there is a convent of 
female Carmelites. 

Besides these more public institutions, 
there are many free schools in different 
parts of the diceess. In Baltimore 1s a 
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‘* Female Orphan Asylum,” in which there 
are 22 orphans, and about 400 day scholars, 
under the “ Sisters of Charity.’ Also a 
*¢ Boys’ Free School,’’ in which during the 
past — there have been 230 pupils; 61 
of whom were from Protestant families. 
The Infirmary attached to the Medical U- 
niversity is under the direction of the ‘‘ Sis- 
ters of Charity,” eight of whom spend their 
time in waiting upon the sick. The Me- 
tropolitan, a monthly periodical, published 
at Baltimore, and expressly devoted to the 
defence of Popery, says, in relation to their 
religion in that metropolis, ‘ It has pros- 
pered beyond the hopes of the most san- 
wuine; it still advances with rapid pro- 
gress; it is first among the foremost de- 
nominations ; respected by all, and open- 
ing its arms to the ‘ sheep,’ who are daily 
returning to its fold.” 

Our correspondent in Baltimore, in an- 
swer to the inquiry, Do the Catholics en- 
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That Protestants are too indifferent in rela- 
tion to this subject. They intermarry with 
them, send their children to their schools, 
even aid them in building chapels, and ma- 
ny go frequently to hear them preach.” 
The following fact may be regarded 
as a specimen of refined artifice. The 
Catholics wished to establish two schools, 
one for boys, and one for girls, at Frederick- 
town. In order to secure the patronage of 
Protestants they engaged that every gen- 
tleman who should pay $50 might have 





the privilege of sending his children to 
these schools, without any farther expense ; 
and they promised moreover that the chil- 
dren should not be molested in their reli- 
gious opinions. Many Protestant gentle- 
nen accordingly sent their children ; but 
by some mysterious means, known only to 


| papists, these children, after having been 


deavour to make proselytes, and what is _ 
their success? replies: There can be no | 
doubt, that the Catholies are making great | 


exertions, and there is much reason to ap- 
prehend, that they are in many cases suc- 
cessful. In some instances, individuals 
have joined them from Protestant Socie- 
ties, but very rarely. They succeed prin- 
cipally through their Free Schools, in the 
formation and support of which, they are 
surprisingly active. They receive into 
their schools a// they can procure, and 
through benevolence towards the children, 
operate upon their parents. [ am inform- 
ed that they frequently take advantage of 
sickness in families attached to no particu- 
lar denomination, and by absolving the dy- 
ing, persuade the survivors to adopt a reli- 
gion, which will procure them a similar 
passport to glory! They are exceedingly 
ofticious in cases where individuals have 
married Catholics, and under such cireum- 
stances no doubt often sueceed. And they 
are no less active in their endeavours to 
retain their proselytes, and members in 
general, threatening them with ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, and in case of obstinacy, with 
eternal damnation.” ‘ 
acter of the Catholics generally, he says: 
“ Those "who are natires, and especially 
those who have received any tolerable de- 
gree of general information, are quite libe- 
ral in their views. Those who have immi- 
grated from Europe, and especially those 
who are ignorant, are exceedingly bigoted 
and violent towards other sects. Some of 
the Catholics are wealthy and very respec- 
table. On the whole,” says our corres- 
pondent, “I think the following facts may 
be reliedon. 1. That Catholicism is gain- 
ing ground. 2. That their principal mode 
of spreading it is through the establishment 
of Common Free Schools, <Isylums, Female 
Seminaries, and by attracting the people 
with splendid imuges and paintings. 3. 


/ emigrants. 


in the school a short time, lost all relish 
for the catachetical instruction of their pa- 
rents, and for Protestant Sunday schools. 


Bisnopric or Boston. 


This Diocess comprehends the six New 
England states. The early settlers of N. 
KE. had received such severe treatment froin 
the Roman Catholics in Europe, that they 
took every possible precaution to guard 
themselves against the intrusion of popish 
These measures were success- 
ful: and accordingly we hear little or no- 
thing of Catholics in N. E. till about the 
year 1723, when the Rev. John Thayer, a 
native of Boston abjured Protestantism and 
embraced the Romish faith. He went to 

tome, received priest's orders, returned to 
Boston, and commenced his labors in that 
city asa missionary in June 1790.* _ In the 
mean time emigrants arrived from Europe, 
and a small society had been collected, 
which occupied as a Chapel, a brick Church 
in School street, built by French Protest- 
ants. Mass was performed for the first 
time by a Romish priest, Nov. 1728. The 
frequent arrival of foreigners considerably 


increased their numbers, and in the begin- 


Respecting the char- | 


ning of the present century a Cathedral 
was erected by the zealous exertions of the 
Rey. Doctors Matignan and Cheverus.— 
When Pius VII erected Boston into a Di- 
ocess in 1808, the latter gentleman was ap- 
pointed bishop, and consecrated in [t10. 


The Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, a native 
-of Maryland and a inember of the “ Socie- 





ty of Jesus” is the present bishop. “ We 
know of no part of the Union,” says the 
Catholic Miscellany, a weekly periodical 
published at Charleston, S.C. “in which 
our Church promises so well as N.England. 
We look for no favor beyond intelligent, 
patient, and unprejudiced examination. — 
The bishop of this Diocess, also boasts of 
his remarkable success. I propose, there- 


— cc 





* Historical Collections, Vol. ILL. p. 264. 
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ore to take a survey of the New Eng- | 


and States, and ascertain, if possible, the 
round of these predictions. 


“In Boston the number of Papists is said 


to be about 7000, mostly poor, ignorant fo- 
° ° ‘ F 
vigners. Besides the Cathedral, they have 
An- 
other Church, I understand, is soon to be 
erected. There is also in the city a Ro- 
wan Catholic Academy, containing two 
apartments, one for boys, in which the an- 


| the location of a Chapel. 


ceatand modern languages are taught, and | 


one for girls ; the course of study is simi- 
larto that in other female Academies. They 
have a Sunday School in two apartments, 
numbering in the summer nearly 600 chil- 
dren. 

They have reeently commenced the pub- 
lication ef a weekly periodical ; the char- 
acter of which will easily be inferred, 
when we recollect, that the bishop who 
controls it, is a zealous Jesuit.* The num- 
ver of priests in the City is small. In 


Charlestown, a Catholic Church was dedi- | 


cated in May last. The number of perma- 
vent Catholic residents is notlarge. The 
Church was erected for the accommodation 
of those transient foreigners who labour in 


the navy yard and the workmen connected , 


with the glass factory at Lechmere point. 
They have two schools besides the Sunday 
School. Near Charlestown, on Mt. St. 
Benedict is a convent of the order Ursu- 
lines. It wasestablished a few years since 
by bishop Cheverus. They have aspacious 
edifice, for the accommodation of young la- 
dies, who may resort thither for education. 
The number of professed nuns is eight, and 
ilady Abbess ; pupils at present about 30. 
A short time since there were nearly fifty 
inthe school; but the Sisters found, that 
those, whose minds had become considera- 


bly enlightened, and who were old enough | | 
' of apriest. InSaco there are a few transient 


to form their own religious opinions, were 
not so easily captivated withthe mummeries 
of Popery; they have now, we understand, 
so modified their regulations, that none but 
young misses and children will hereafter 
be admitted. The nuns manifest a lively 
interest in the spiritual welfare of their pu- 
pils. They occupy much time in giving 
them religious instruction; and even in 
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society of foreigners with a Chapel and 
priest. In Lowell are several Irish Cath- 
olics connected with the tuctories. A small 
charity school. No Chapel. In Taunton, 
verhaps 100, foreigners in the manufactory. 
They are visited once a month by a priest ; 
meet at present ina school house. A Pro- 
testant las promised them a lot of land for 
At Fall River a- 
bout the same nuinber. At New Bedford 
they have a Chapel and a simall society in 
a languishing condition. ‘There are per- 
haps 200 Catholics in the village of Paw- 
tucket. A new Chapel has just been dedi- 
cated. About the same number in Provi- 
dence, R. I. ‘These societies generally re- 
ceive the visit of a priest once a month. 

A church has recently been organized 
at Hartford, Connecticut. The number of 
Catholics here is not far from 200. They 
have a priest, who publishes a small week- 
ly periodical ; there 1s also a Catholic school. 
A short time since they purchased a meet- 
ing house for their accommodation. Pro- 
testants contributed liberally towards de- 
fraying the expense of it. The Catholics 
here are chiefly foreigners, tho’ a few have 
joined them from the Protestants. A Pro- 
testant belonging to Hartford, resided a 
short time in Canada and became very much 
attached to the Romish religion. After 


his return, he zealously espoused the cause 
' of Popery, and through his instrumentality 


| 


their walks and amusements, the scholars | 


‘re under constant supervision of these la- 
dies of the cloister. By such unwearied 
exertions they have succeeded, we believe, 


two or three others have joined his stan- 
dard. He operates upon some weak minds 
by telling them there is no salvation, out 
of the Catholie church. There are also 
Catholics in New Haven, some in New 
London, and some along the Enfield Canal, 
all foreigners. 

Maine —In New Castle, Whitefield and 
Eastport are smal] Catholic societies, which 
are occasionally favored with the presence 


families, belonging to the factories. One or 
two native Americans of some influence and 
intelligence have united with them. A 
few years since the bishop purchased a lot 
of land in this village with the intention of 


erecting a chapel; but as the Catholics 


have not increased as he expected, he has 
not carried his design into execution.—The 
number of Catholics in Portland is estima- 
ted at 200, mostly foreigners ; Irish,French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. The Irish, 
however, areas 5 tol. Witha few excep- 


ina few instances, in inducing young la- | tions, they are of the lowest class of any 
dies to embrace their religion ; and their labourers. With the assistance of Protes- 


labours will doubtless be crowned with still 
greater success, if parents will continue 
how to expose their children at such a ten- 
der age to the wiles and allurements of fe- 
male Jesuits. In Salem there is a small 


_— 





| 


_ attending other schools. 


_ tants, they have lately erected a chapel and 


are now expecting a priest to reside perma- 
nently among them. They have a Sabbath 
School, which was no doubt established for 
the purpose of preventing the children from 
They give cate- 


_chetical instruction only; the use of the 


*Another periodical has just commenced, designed | 
for the instruction of the young. 


Bible is not forbidden, though no pains are 
taken to distribute it. The price indeed 
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aimountsto prohibition, the cheapest edition 
being $5,0U. They have for several years 
had a missionary stauou among the rea 
nant of the Penobscot Indians. 
a sinall chapel ; and perhaps the nu:nber of 


this tribe attached to the Romish religion — 


may amount to 300. For a few years past, 
a priest from Boston, has visited thei once 
a year for the purpose of baptizing their 
children, pardoning their sins &c. At pre- 
sent we understand a priest resides amoung 
tuem. The iinposition which is practised 
upon these illiterate Indians, may be learned 
from the following fact,which we have from 
a gentleman who has been there. Not long 
since a priest arrived among thein soon at- 
ter their corn-larvest. One poor Indian 
paid hin one dotlar and a half for the par- 
don of his own sins. The imposter then 
informed him that his father was writhing 


out for four dollars. The Indian, half dis- 
tracted at this painful intelligence, took a 


quantity of his hard earned corn-crop, hast-— 


ened with all possible despatch to a mer- 
chant, raised the four dollars, and brought 
thein to the priest, who graciously assured 
him that his parent was now released froin 
suffering. 


In New Hampshire there is a small col- 


lection of Papists at Dover ; foreigners 
connected with the factories. Twelve or 
fifteen years since, the Rev. Daniel Barber, 
Rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Claremont, N. H. renounced Protestant- 
isin and deelared himself a Papist. His 
apostasy would of course have some influ- 
ence upon his Church and society. It was, 
however, very little. Not a single male 
meinber that paid a tax to the Church fol- 
lowed him. He induced two or three fe- 
males toembrace Popery. His son also. a 
young gentleman of liberal education, fol- 
lowed the example of his father; and after 
paying a visit to the Pope, returned and 
erected a building for the two-fold purpose 
of a Chapel and Academy. A few foreign- 
ers scattered around the country at the dis- 
tance of 30 or 40) miles occasionally attend- 
ed service here. His school flourished but 
a short time ; two or three years since it 
entirely ceased, and he is now station- 
ed among the Penobscot Indians. This 
experiment may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem; whether Pope- 
ry can flourish in an enlightened commu- 
nity of Protestants. In Vermont there are 
but few Papists. At Vergennes is a Chap- 
el and Society. and a small collection of 
Catholics at Burlington. It appears then 


that there are in New England at the pres- 
ent time about 10,000 Roman Catholics ; of 
whoin probably ninety in a hundred are 
poor illiterate foreigners or their immedi- 
ate descendants. 

Surely the Papists around us have no 
great occasion for mutual gratulation, at 


There is , 


May 
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the favourable prospects of converting New 
Rugland. 


Bisnorric or New York. 


This includes the state of New York and 
the northern part of New Jersey. As ear- 
ly as the loth century the Jesuits from 
Canada atteinpted to introduce their relig- 
ion among the Indians, who resided within 
the limits of this Province, but were pre- 
vented by the vigilance of the provincial 
legislature. An act was passed ayainst 
Jesuits and popish priests, ** wio were for- 
bidden the exercise of tiicir office in the 


colony on pain of perpetual imprisonment.” 
| * This law was passed, principally, to pre- 


veut Popish missionaries from Canada trou 
practising on the fadian allies of this pro- 
vince, and hereby seducing them from their 


"2 | allegiance to the British crown, uader the 
in Purgatory, and that he would pray him 


19% 


pretext of religion. 

This law, and others of a kindred nature, 
prevented the spread of Catholicisin ; and 
at the time of the Revolution, there were 
but few Papists in the province. About 
the year 1S00, a church was erected in the 
city of N. Y. for the accominodation of the 


| Papists, whose number then amounted to 


Sout 3U0.4 
Their number was greatly increased by 
frequent emigrations trom France and lre- 
lend, and in 1808 a Diocess was erected 
aad Bishop appointed. The present Bish- 
op is the Rt. Rey. Dr. Dubois, we believe a 
native of France. He is now absent in 
Europe, supposed to be in pursuit of funds, 
for the establishment of schools and church- 
es. 
The number of Catholics «t present in 
the city of N.Y. wiil probably exceed 
30,000, nearly all foreigners or their de- 
scendants. They have a spacious Cathe- 
dral, which is supposed to have cost $100, 
000 nearly. “ They have” says a corres- 
pondent, “six places of worship. There 
are 15 priests, all of whom are foreigners, 
except one. Six of these were educated al 
Georgetown, the rest at different semina- 
ries in France and Spain.” He has not 
heard of the conversion of any Protestants, 
though the priests make some attempts to 
proselyte. ‘A cheap edition of the Cath- 
olic Testament is circulated to some extent. 
A few boys asseinble at the Cathedral on 
‘the Sabbath to receive instruction in the 
catechism ; but the children, generaily, are 
suffered to grow up in ignorance.’ There 
are, however, two extensive charity schools 
supported, in part, by funds granted by the 
state. The Orphan Asylum is uader the 
direction of the “sisters of Charity,” @ 
branch of the institution at Emmetsburg.+ 
The bishop had it in contemplation a short 
_ time since to establish an “ Education As- 





| * His. Col. 2nd series Vol. I. p; 143-4. , 
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sistant Society,” one object of which was 
w qualify young men to go out as teachers, 
another to teach poor children. An Irish- 
ian had beea procured tu take charge of 
tue semmmary. Ta Albany is a cliureii and 
society, With a permanent priest, who oc 

casionally visits Troy, Lausingburg, Juluis- 
wwn and Schenectady, where there are a 
few Catholic faaulies.* Two nuas from 
Canada have opened a sciivol in Albany, 
which is atteuded by about 150 children 

A chapel was built in Utica in lei); the 
church and congregation is large. Their 
lirst priest was silenced by the bishop three 
or lour years since, on account of his in- 
muralities. 
man of literature, sustains an excellent 
moral character and is much beloved by his 
people. His congregation is made up from 
Utica, Rome, Whitestown, New-Hartford, 
Kirkland and Augusta, aud a few from 
other towns in the county. The 
uuinber will amount to nearly or quite 500. 
In Utiea is a Sabbath School of about 80 
scholars, * which,” saysa gentleman, * has 
ken from our sireets on the Sabbath some 
of the worst boys, and exercises over them 
a yreat influence. Most of these children 
were prolibitec Protestant Sabbath Schwol 
beture this was started. They use the new 
Testament, (the Doway copy so called, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 
Notes) also the catholic catechism and 
Prayer book.’ This Catholic edition of the 
Testameat was published in Utica in [32%, 
“since which,” says our correspondent, 
about fifty Sabbath Schools, have introduc- 
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His successor is said to bea. 


whole | 


ed them, where the common Protestant | 
| postolic. 


version was prohibited altogether.” 

At Syracuse there is a small society, 
but no priest at present. A large society 
at Rochester and a Sabbath School. At 
Buffalo they have organised a church and 
consecrated ground for a chapel. They are 


at present supplied with a priest recently | 
‘ - P ‘ , 4 
arrived froin Germany with Swiss emi- | 


frants. 
about 400. In Carthage is a sinall church ; 
some catholic families in Auburn, and a 
lew scattered in other towns. Inthe town 


The congregation will amount to | 


905 


ago by the Jesuits, and still belongs to that 
Society. * The Catholics of this city consti- 
tute about one fifth of the population. 
There is in the city a branch of Uie Em- 
imeisburg * Sisiers of Charity, who are 
employed in the instruction of orphan ciil- 
dren in the Asyluia. ‘Tiere are Mourish- 
ing Catholic churches in diferent parts of 
the state, many of which are richly endow- 
ed; nearly all are supplied with presis, 
uid some have fourortive. * At Pittsburgh 
there has been a church tor several years ; 
another splendid edifice has just been e- 
rected, called St. Patrick's Cathedral. Tie 
thanks of the ** building committee and 
congregation are expressed, fur the very 
liberal and wenerous contributions of tue 
citizens of Pittsburgh, of every religious 
persuasion to this object.”—In Lancaster 
are two churches; one of which is richly 
endowed. Others at Reading, Conewago, 
Carlisle, Luretto Greenbureh, Cochinho- 
pen, Lebanon and some other places. Near 
Pittsburgh is a conveat of young ladies. In 
Delaware are two churehes at Wilmington. 
In N.J. one at Trenton, and one just erect- 
ed in-—. It appears that some difficulty ex- 
ists ainong the Catholics in this Diocess. 
“ Heaven grant,” says the Laity’s Directo- 
ry * that peace, good willand harmony may 
once more prevail among them.’ A gen- 
tleman, who has resided in Philadelphia in- 
forms us that a few years since a priest es- 
tablished a Sunday School, but met with 
such violent opposition trom his brethren, 
that he abandoned it. The present bishop 
of this Diocess is the Rt. Rev. Dr. Con- 
well, but it is adininistered by a Vicar a- 


Bisuorric or Ricumonp. 

This Diocess comprises ihe whole State 
of Virginia. It was separated from the 
Diocess of Baltimore in 1820. There are 
but few Catholics in Virginia. There are 
churehes in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Martinsburg, Winchester, Bath and 


| Shepherdstown. We cannot learn that there 


are any Catholic schools established, though 


| soune of the school masters in the state are 


of Patterson, N.J. there isa large number | 
of Papists, probably between two and three 


thousand. They have one chapel and are | 
|The Rt. Rev. Dr. Patrick Kelly, an Irish 
| gentleman was appointed Bishop, and ar- 


about building another. Here is a Catholic 
Sabbath School of about 300 scholars. In 
ul these places, they are with very few ea- 
ceptions foreigners. 

The Diocess of Philadelphia includes the 
states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and a 
part of New Jersey. The Romish religion 
was Introduced into Pennsylvania as early 
asthe year 1720. Since that time it has made 
gradual progress, and is now spread over the 
state. In Philadelphia there are four 
churches including a Cathedral. The 
church of St. Joseph was built many years 
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tuman Catholics. There is no Bishop at 
preseut in this Diocess ; it is administered 
we believe, by the Archbishop of Baltimore. 


rived in this country in 182]. Some dif- 
ficulty arising between him, and the late 
Archbishop, who was a Frenchman, he was 
translated to another See ; since which, the 
Bishopric has been vacant. 


Bisnopric oF CHARLESTON. 
The states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia are comprehended in 
this Diocess. Charleston was erected into 





| a Diocess in 1820 and Rt. Rev. John Eng- 
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land appointed bishop. For the principal 
facts in relation to this Diocess we are in- 
debted to the politeness of a gentleman in 
South Carolina who has every facility for 
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ascertaining the operations of the Catho- | 


lics in that part of the Union. 

“Through influence of the Bishop a 
wooden unfinished building has been erect- 
ed, which is called the Cathedral of St. 


Finbar, after St. Finbar in Cork, Ireland, | 


where he was ordained a Lord. The mem- 
bers of his religious society are perhaps 
about 500, chiefly Irish, or descendants of 
Irish Catholics. He has gained very few 
proselytes from Protestant families, and 
those, with one exception (a female since 
dead) not of great note. They are not by 
any means an intelligent people generally. 
Besides the Prelate there are two or three 
other priests, not very intelligent—and a 
school consisting of several young men pre- 
paring for orders. These together style them- 
selves, the clergy of the city of Charleston. 
The Prelate has been at times much courted 
by office hunters on account of the number 
of votes which, it was supposed, he could 
control.—There is another church of much 
longer standing, a neat brick building, be- 
longing principally to the French Catholics. 
The nuinber of this society is notlarge. If 
there be any material increase of Roman 
Catholics in this city, it is to be accounted 
for by the assiduity of the Prelate, in col- 
lecting together all of Catholic descent, 
who were to be fuund, and from an influx 
of foreigners.” 

“They have a press devoted to their 
cause, and publish a weekly newspaper 
ealled “ The U.S. Catholic Miscellany.” 





May 


which must be somewhere about 7 or 2 
years ago, a very large and flourishing 
school of high pretensions was collected 
under his control and auspices, and this 
part of the apparatus was formidable. 
Without suspicion, many of the most re- 
spectable, wealthy, and influential, and 
some even pious Protestants, patronized the 
specious Institution by sending their chil- 
dren toit. The school has now almost en- 
tirely declined, and is seldom mentioned. 
As soon as his design began to be suspect- 


_ed, another school was opened, which con- 
| tinues to prosper. 


The Charleston Observer, a weekly, re- 
ligious, Presbyterian Paper has been very 
successful in detecting, exposing, and de- 
stroying Roman Catholic influence.” 

In North Carolina, there are but few Pa- 
pists ; they complain that the Constitution 
of this State excludes them from office. 


_ In Newbern, Wilmington, Washington and 


| Spain. 


Fayetteville are small societies; but no 
permanent priest in the state. 

Bishop England is Vicar General of East 
Florida. At St. Augustine is a spacious 
and majestic church built by the king of 
The people, who profess any relig- 
ion, are chiefly Romanists. ; 

The Diocess of Mobile, comprehending 
Alabama and West Florida was erected by 
his present Holiness and the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Portier appointed Bishop. This 
gentleman has just returned from Europe 
with a recruit of nine priests. At Mobile, 
the residence of the Bishop, a splendid 
Cathedral has just been erected. About 


| two thirds of the inhabitants of this place 


| P 
, are Catholics. 


At Columbia in this state, a Catholic | 
church was formed about two years ago, | 


quite small. 
ship, and occasionally an officiating Priest. 


There are other Catholics scattered in dif: 


ferent parts of the state, but their number 
is small. 

In Savannah, Augusta, and St. Mary’s, 
Georgia, there are small Catholic churches; 
at the latter place they are principally 
Spaniards. In Wilkes county a settle- 
ment of Catholics from Maryland. In all 
these places there are officiating priests.” 

“Their priests are more numerous than 
their churches. Some of thei are engac- 
ed inkeeping school. It is believed they are 
assisted by the College de Propaganda Fide 
tho’ not toa great extent ; their movements 
in this respect are too secret to be much 
known to others. There is very little ex- 
citemenf here respecting them. But few 
of the poor Catholics have refused to ac- 
cept a Bible when offered them. They are 
doubtless prohibited from reading it, though 
but little is said about it. It is pretended 


they have liberty to read a correct transla- 
tion, and their standard is the Doway.”’ 
“ When England first arrived in this city, 


They have a house of wor- | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





At Pensacola is also a 
church. 

The Pope has granted $20,000 to Bishop 
Portier, to assist him in propagating the 
** true faith.” 

Florida was first settled by a small colony 
of Huguenots. Spanish Catholics, who 
obtained the country, put to death some of 
the colonists, and hung others upon trees 
with the following inscription attached to 
them ; NoT FRENCHMEN, BUT HERETICS AND 
ENEMIES OF GoD.* Since which, the coun- 
try has, we believe, been under the domin- 
ion of the Pepe. 


Bisrropric-or New ORLEANRS. 


This Diocess was erected in 1796, when 
the country belonged to Spain. It former- 


| ly included the whole of ancient Louisiana 


and the Floridas. At present it compre- 
hends the states of Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi. The country was settled by French 
Catholics, and when it passed into the 
hands of Spain, the same religion continu- 
ed to prevail. In the state of Louisiana, 
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the Papists at the present day have almost 
undisturbed possession. The state is di- 
vided into about 20 ecclesiastical parishes 
nearly all of which are provided with 
“young and excellent priests.’ In some 
of the most populous parishes there are 
three or four churches, in others only one. 


In New Orleans are four churches; the | 


services of one of them, the Cathedral, are 
performed by four priests, the others have 
each one priest. 

The Catholics have a flourishing college 
in New Orleans, besides a large Lancas- 
terian school. About one mile and a half 
from the city is a convent of Ursulines 
which has been established more than 70 
years. The number of nuns is between 20) 
and 30. As usual there is a school for young 
ladies attached to the convent, which is 
flourishing and numerously attended. The 
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Louis, is the flourishing village, 8t.Charles, 
commenced by Canadian French, but now 
contains many Americans. A Catholic 
church has been gathered here, which is 
served by Jesuits. Here also isa convent of 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart. There are 
two or three other chapels in smaller yvil- 
lages in this region, served also by Jesuits. 
These zealous missionaries visit families 


_ settled several leagues up the Missouri, and 


establishment is wealthy ,and has “continu- | 


ed,”’ says the Laity’s Directory, “ to render 
to religion in that quarter, the most essen- 
tial services.” The ladies have a chapel 
for their use, and have recently erected 
another church for public benefit; which 
cost $25,000. In the parish of St. Micha- 
el, ladies of “the Sacred Heart” have a con- 
vent and school. In the parish convent of 
Assumption there are 8 nuns, and 40 pupils. 
At Opeloussas the ladies of this order have 
a flourishing establishment. At St. James 
a convent of Sacred Hearts, about 20 reli- 
gious ; another at Grand Cateau. Protes- 
tant influence in this state is extremely 
small. In the city of New Orleans, the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Method- 
ists have each a small church. There is 
also a small Baptist church at Jacksonville; 
besides these four,we cannot learn that there 
is a Protestant church in the state. Very 
many of the inhabitants profess no religion; 
the whole state is emphatically missionary 
ground. The only Catholic church in Mis- 
sissippi is at Natches, and that is not large. 


Bisuorric or Sr. Lovts. 


This Episcopal See was erected a few 
years since and comprehends the state of 
Missouri and Territory of Arkansas. 

At St. Louis is a Cathedral. This vil- 
lage contains about 6,000 inhabitants, about 
one third of whom are Catholics, Irish, 
French and Americans; two priests for this 
place and neighbourhood. In this place a 
Catholic College has just been established 
under the direction of the Bishop, the Right 
Rev Dr. Rosati, and his clergymen. The 
ladies of the Sacred Heart have a convent 
and school in this place. The Catholics 
boast of their great successhere. They say, 
that ‘Protestants, in this place, both preach- 
ersand people, manifest a great eagerness 
to hear Catholic sermons. The services 
are performed in the French and English 
languages, and conversions to the true faith 
are very frequent.”’ A few miles north of St. 


, about 200. 


some Indian tribes in that wilderness. Fit- 
teen miles from St. Louis is St. Ferdinand. 
Here the “Religious Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, a precious colony, which 
arrived from France in 1218, have a flour- 
ishing establishment.’* They have about 
100 pupils, many of whom are from the best 
families in the state. They have under 
their care ten female Indians, whom they 
instruct in the domestic arts of civilized 
life. In this village is a house of Jesuits, 
15in number. They have 20 Indian, boys 
in their school, from six or seven different 
tribes. Besides the rudiments of education, 


they are taught the arts of agriculture, Ke. 


A few miles south of St. Louis, in Perry 
county, is a Clerical Seminary founded by 
Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans in 11s. 
Six or seven priests reside here, some of 
whom are engaged in instructing and others 
travel and preach, visiting Catholic families 
in the neighbourhood, of which there are 
In the Seminary are 21 young 


/men, preparing for orders ; & lay brothers, 





and about 45 scholars under their instruc- 
tion. Here is also another convent, and a 
school of young ladies attached to it. The 
Bishop, in his correspondence with his pa- 
trons in Europe, complains of his extreme 
poverty, and calls loudly upon his friends 
for help. He is about to erect a new edifice, 
and he wishes to have it so splendid and 
majestic that it will attract the heretics and 
captivate the Indians,“‘over whom” says he, 
“the senses have a powerful control.’ Far- 
ther south, in St. Genevieve, are about 200 
Catholic families. and a priest for this place 
and vicinity. Still farther south is New 
Madrid, where is a cluster of French Cath- 
olics, about 200 families, and two priests. 

In Arkansas are two or three priests ; and 
a few Catholic settlements. They also vis- 
it the savage tribes in this Territory. These 
are the principal Catholic establishments in 
this diocess. There are besides several 
smaller settlements, visited occasionally by 


| priests. 


More than a year ago the Catholics num- 


_bered 76 priests in the two Dioceses of 


New Orleans and St. Lonis, since which 
several have arrived from Europe and Mex- 
ico, and some froin their Seminary have 
taken orders. The number of priests at 
present in these two dioceses, cannot be 
less than 100. One Theological Seminary, 
two Colleges, several schocls for boys, and 
ten convents, in which are 600 pupils. 


* Directory, p. 112. 
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The eepttriated Spaniards from Mexico 
have considerably increased the number of 
Cathokes in this region. 
the city of New Orleans.—Bishop Rosati | 
has been administrator of New Orleans, 
since that see became vacant by Pe traus- 
lation of Dr. Dubourg to Fr 


rance. 
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200 arrived in} 


| 
| 


The va- | 


eancy has just been filled by the appoint. | 


ment of Dr. De Neckirie, a gentleman of 
Flemish origin, who has been for several 
years, zealously engaged in extending the 
dominion of the Po pe at the west. His 
consecration is to take p'ace in afew weeks. 
Bishop Rosati is alee a foreigner, by birth 
an Italian. Besides the superintendence 
of these two extensive Dioceses, this active 

Prelate during the last summer, conterred 
ordination upon a ereat number of young 
gentlemen from Mexico, there being no 
one in that country at present authorized to 
perform that ceremony. While at New 
Orleans a few months sinee, this Rt. Rev. 
gentleman, “consecrated a sufficiency of 
holy oils for the ten Dioceses of Mexico, 
in which there are 7,001) Churches and 
about six millions of Catholics.’ 


Bisnorric or Barvstown. 


This Episcopal See was erected in 120s, 
and a French gentleman, the Rt. Rev . Dr. 
Benedict Flaget appointed Bishop. He 
did n>t arrive in the Diocess till the sum- 
mer of Ist], since which the Catholie re- 
ligion in this section of the Union has been 
constantly advancing. This Diocess at 
present comprehends Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Indianaand Illinois. Asanaccount of 
the state of the Catholic religion in this Di- 
ocess has recently been published,* it will 
be unnece ssary for us to be very particu- 
Jar. Inthe State of Kentucky ‘at Bards- 
town is an ecclesiastical Seminary with 2) 
or 30 students and a College of 200. Anoth- 
er College at St. Thoma: sand a conventof 
the Dominiean order. near Sprin: rfield, at 
which young men are trained up for the sa- 
ered office. At Nazareth a short distance 
from Bardstown, the “ Sisters of Charity. 

a branch of the institytion at Emmetsbure 
havea laree sehool. They have establish- 
ed several other schools in different parts 
ef the State. >» Dominican nuns have 
a convent neer Sor ld and a sehyol 
eonneeted with it. The Sisters of Loretto 
100 im number have an establishment ne: iF 
Bardstown,and many other inferior schools 
= the vill: ages ground. “The Brothers of 
- Bonodict . have Jat oly heen — 
a! coal !miles from Bardstown. T! hey have 
* ad: opted the rnle of St. Benedict mitiga- 
ted. Their time is divided between praver. 
relivions exercises, end mannal lebour.— 
The rulei ImMposes no rem trhable austeri ties, 
“In Kentucky alone,” savs the Catholic 


" 
nerfs 


ES TTT 


* See the last Quar. 
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thirty Congregations in Kentucky, 


May 


THE UNITED STATES, 


Miscellany, “there are not less than three 
different female establishments, in which 
there are more than 200 religious, fervently 
serving their God.” 

Here are 21 priests, 6 of who are con- 
stantly euapeuye »d as missionaries, each one 
having about 4 Churches under his care. 7 
are engaged at the College and Seminary 
at Bardstown, others are at the different 
schools and convents. There are nearly 
besides 
many families scattered in different parts. 
fu Tennessee, is a small Church at Nash- 
ville : and a station among the Indians.— 
The Jesnits formerly had a missionary sta- 
tion at Vincennes, Ind. At present there 
isa large Congregation of French Catho- 
lies; this is the principal Catholic estab- 
lishmentin this State ; there are some other 


smaller stations, and a school among the 


| 


| 





' years since, 


Indians. In Illinois, at Kaskaskias, and at 
Cahokia the Catholics have Churches. 

tt. Rev. Dr. David, Bishop of Mauri- 
castro, is coadjntor to the Bishop of Bards- 
town; his presence not being required in 
hisown Diocess. 


Bisrropnic or CINCINNATI. 


This Bishopric was erected four or five 
1 and the Rt. Rev. Dr. E. Fen- 
wick, a native of Maryland, appointed Bish- 


op. his gentleman was at first a mission- 


ary in Kentucky. In that character he 
commeneed his labours in Ohio 10 or 12 
yearsago. There was then only one small 
unfinished C hapel in the State ; his Con- 
gre ration consisted of 3 or 4 Irish families 
and Gor 7 Germans. He was consecrated 
Bishop and removed to Cineinnati ; had at 
first only 5 communiesnts ; but in 1827, 
there were 309. Until thistime he had on 
ly one priest to assist him in his arduous 
':hours ; at present there are ten or twelve. 
Their funds are principally derived from 
Europe. Dr. Fenwick did not at first re- 
ceive as much from his Chapel as would 
pay for the support of his horse or the pos- 
tire of his letters; still he determined to 
build a Cathedral ; which he secomplished 
by the assistance of friends from abroad , 
and consecrated it in 1826. The Catholics 
say that their numbers are rapidly increas- 
ing in Cineinnati and the State at lorge, 
not only from the arrival of foreigners, but 
hy frequent conversions. 
The Sisters of C harity have just com- 

meneed operations in that C ity. They 
have already 6 orphans and nearly 00 


scholars. 


A nunnerv hos been established, cons's- 
tine of converted Protestant ladies. A Di- 


, ocesan Theological Seminary has s just com- 


menced operations, the number of students 
not stated. At Zanesville, where a short 
time sinee was nota single Catholic, there 
Innow a€ hapel, priest. and a respectal le 
Congregation. At Somerset, Lancaster 
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end several other places, are considerable 
numbers of Catholics. The following is 
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an extract of a letter froma gentleman who | 


left New England, last fall, and is nowa 
missionary in Ohio. 

“| rede one day in this State with a 
Catholic Bishop and priest from Ky. on 
their return from the great Catholic meet- 

ing at Baltimore. They stated that there 
were about 15,000 Catholics and 10 or 12 
priests in Ohio. They contradicted the 
statement so often made, that the Pope had 
appropriated $109,000 to the valley of the 
Mississippi and that 21 priests had arrived ; 
but said that his Holiness had actually 
made a donation of $20,000 to the Bishop 
of Mobile, Alabama, and the priests were 
continually arriving in the U.S. irom Eu- 
rope. The whole number of Catholics in 
the Union, ther sttted as the estimate made 
ut Baltimore, was 500.000, and the number 
of priests aboat 200. "Their denomination, 
they said, was increasing, in some instances 


by conversion froin the Protestant faith, | 


but the more. the Bishop remarked with a 
snile, by the increase of Catholie families; 
tr where there was one fiinily 30 years a- 
ro, there are of c: now : because 
all the children are almost invariably Cath- 
olies. 


urse Six 


y and Stark, and in the towns of Cincin- 
nati and Zanesville. Jn the latter, I think 
this is unquestionably the case from what 
lean hear.” 


der the administration of Bp. Fenwick, tl] 
very recently a new Se ; has been created, 
styled the Bishopric of Detroit. and it is 
wid that the Rev. Mr. Richard has been 
appointed Bishop. It includes Michigan 
proper and the N. W. regions. The prin- 
cipal facts respecting this Diocess, we have 
received froma gentle min in that section 
of the Union. 

This country was settled 150 years ago by 
rae ilies from France and Canada. The 

Catholic was the only religion known in 
this region until about the close of the late 
war. 

“At Detroit,” says our correspondent, 
they have a Cathedral and a Bish: yp (Rich- 
‘td) lately adelegate from that T erritory to 
Congress. He isa man of great influence 

nthe’ erritory. The Protestants have set- 
ted sofast amone them, the three last years, 
that his politieal power is now at an end, 
‘nd he will probably pay greeter attention 
his Diocess hereafter. ‘Richard is a de- 
‘ded Catholic, and exerts an influence 
an extent little known elsewhere in 
‘us port of the Union. He is a man of a 
‘trong mind.’ 

Tn Detroit is a Sunday school of between 

“and 200 scholars in which the use of | 


“ue Bible is prohibited. 


In this State they : | ; 
tate they say their num- their numbers, including the fur traders, 


-_ are incre: asing, in the counties of Per- | 


| 
| 


| priests at, and near Detroit ; 





>. ae | 


wwe 


At Mackinaw they have a Chapel and a 
small congregation. 

At L’ Arbre Croche, 45 miles from Mack- 
inaw. are about 300 Catholic Indians of the 
Ottawa tribe. 120 of these Indians * have 
formed a sodality to discountenance the use 
of ardent spirit.” “* They have erected,” 
says the M scellany, * tive very comforta- 
ble buildings of hewed timber tor the Rey. 
Mr. Dojean and for two pions ladies, who 
have courageously sacrificed comfort and 
convenience to promote the glory of God, 
by instructing the female Indi: ins belong- 
ing to the Congregation.” One of these 
female missionaries has translated the Cath- 
olic prayer book into the Ottawa lan- 
guage. 

At Chicago, Fort Wayne, and St. Joseph, 
are several Catholic families. North and 
N. W. of the Territory are a few Congre- 
gestions. At Green Bay perhaps 500 of the 
“fhithful; at Prairie du Chien on the Mis- 
sissippi, at the Mouth of the Wisconsin is 
— settlement; and one of about 200 

Catholies at the Falls of St. Mary, below 
Lake Superior. These are in all six hous- 
es for worship in this Diocess, and accor- 
ding to the estimate of protestants 4000 Pa- 
pists. The Catholics, however, estimate 
at 7000. 

“ There are, says acorrespondent,’’ three 
one was estab- 
lished at Mackinaw last summer—One of 


The Territory of Michigan has been un- | the Detroit priests generally visits most of 


the above places, each summer—remains 
long enough to marry, baptise, &c. as or- 


casion moy offer, and then visits the next 
settlement. Their influence among them 


is great, although not so unbounded as in 
Catholie countries. 

‘Their numbers,” he says 
creasing; a few have been converte d to the 
Protestant faith at Mackinaw. They have 
within the last few months made : x lieca- 
tion to Government for part of the R10,000 
appropriated by Congress for Christ iami- 
zing the Indians, and have succecded.’ 


* are not in- 





SUMMARY. 


From the preceding view of Catholicism in the 
Tnited States we have the following results, viz 
The Popish Hierarchy ia composed of one Atch- 
bishop and eleven Rishops ; the number of priests 
ix not far from 2380. They have seven erclesins 
tical Seminaries, ten Colleges and collegiate In- 
stitutions, several Aeademies for boys, twenty 
nuonneries, to which are attached female Academics 


besides numerons other primary and Charity seler ls 


_ under the instruction of priests and nuns, and accor 
| 4. : : . © i: 
ding to the estimate of the Jate Council at Dultimore 


a population of 500,000, 


Note. 4s truth is our only object, we hold 
ourselres responsible to make any ce rections 
in the preceding statements, of the y shall be 
| found to be erroncous. 
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Containing Siatistical views of the Common Schools, Academies, and the prinsipal Public 


Schoo!s 


,in New England, and New York ; and of the Colieges, and P rofess-onal 


Schools throughout the United States. 





COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Manis. 


By a law of the state, every town is oblig- 
edto raise annually tor the support of se hools, 
a sum equal at least to forty cents for each 
person in the town, and to distribute this 
sum among the several schools or districts 
in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each. From reports mode in 1™25, it ap- 
pears that there were in the State :— 

School Districts, 2.400; No. of children 
between 4 and 21, 137.031 ; No. who usual- 
ly attend schools 101,325 ; amount required 
by law to be raised aunually $119,334, 
annual expenditure S137 973,57. 


New I[fawesrire. 


From 12095 to 181, $70,000 were raised 
annually for the supportofcomunon schools, 
by a separate tax. Since bebe 0,000 
yearly. Each town appropriates according 
to its own discretion. The State has a Lit- 
erary fund of 364,900, formed by a tax of 


| 


| 407 se “he ) G. Hawes 111. : 


' scholars. 


Boston Schools. 

[From Report of School Committee, Nov. 27, 1829. | 
The whole number of Public Schools is 
e0, viz. 1. Boston Latin School, instituted 
1635. No. of scholars 141. This has long 
been a distinguished school. 2. Eliot insti- 
— in 1713. No.of schools 2, scholars 
7). 3 Adams inst. 1717, 2 se hools, Schol- 
ars 488. 4. Franklin inst. 17=5, 2 schools, 
He0 scholars. 5.Mayhew inst. 1003, 2 schools, 
2 schools, 150) 
7. African, I-12, 2 schools, 40 

&, ‘aes, 1X18, 57 schools, 3513 
9. Boylston, 12 18, 2 schools. 378 


scholars. 


scholars. 


scholars. 10. Bowdoin, 1n21, 2 schools, 57 
scholars. 11. High School, isa, 134 schol- 


'ars. 12. 


one half per cent on the capital of the banks. | 
The proceeds of this fund are now divided | 
among the towns In the ratio of represen- | 


tation. There is also an annual income of 
$9,000 from a tax on banks divided in the 
sume manner. 


VERMONT. 


The money raised by the general law for 
the support of schools, at 3 per _ nt on the 
Grand List would amount to £51,119,42. 
Perhaps as much more is raised by District 
tixes, and a considerable sum is raised for 
the support of private schools. The Lite- 
riry fund of this State, derived principally 


from a tax of G per et. on the annual profits | 


of the banks, is to accumulate till there 
shall be sufficient to support a common free 
school, for every District in the State, for 
two mon'hs in the year. There 
loaned about $24,000. 


MassacnusitTrs. 


In 1-27 there were according to imper- 
fect returns made to the Sec retary of State, 
72 Pub. Sch. Dist.; 702 Pri. Sch. 
Acad. ; 1.148 pupils in private Schools; 


| Pupils 11,442. 





is now , bene 
i'from it in 
| state is divided into BOR 


aud ' 


71,906 in Public Schools; St63.62 175 paid | 


for public instruction : 
Vate. 


Ss tosc00 06 for Pri- | 


Hancock, 1722, 2 schvols, 351 
scholars. 13. H. of Indust. 2 schools 1:0 
scholars. 14. H. of Reformation, 102 schol- 
ars. Whole number of Pupils 7430. Ex- 
pense of tuition, fuel, &e. $52,500, which 
with the estimated re nt of the schoo! hou- 
ses (10,000) is $65,500. Whole number of 
ig ate Schools in the city is 155; whole 

No. of Pupils 4,0ic. Expense of tuition, 
S107, 702. Total schools Pub. and Privy. 235 
Tuition, fuel, books, Kc. 
SIG RIO VW. 


Ruope Isianp. 


In 1°28 the Legislature appropriated 
$10,000 annually for the support of Public 
Schools, with authority to each town to 
raise by tax double the amount of its pro- 
portion of the &10,000. All the towns have 
availed themselves of its provisions. The 
whole No. of schools probably exceeds bol. 


ConNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut school Fund, derived 
from the sale of lands in Ohio, amounted 
in Ap. 122) to SL.8e2261 Ge. ~The revenue 
I-2X was HrO 243 VW). The 
‘School Societies, 
which contained in August last *4 309 chil- 
dren between the ages “of 4 and 16. The 
dividend made to Schools amounted to 
cents to each child. 


New York. 


By the Governor's message, Jan. PRB, it 


appears that the Literary “Fund amounts 
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., 21,661,081 in stocks and other securi- 
ves, and 839,000 acres of land. It is es- 
-mated that the revenue for distribution 
a 1830 will amount to $109,257,00. The 
»umber of school Districts in the State is | 
47, Of these, 8270 made returns in | 
i320; from which it appears that there | 


were 46%,257 children between the ages of ' 


| 


Sand 16. There have been tanglit, on an 
average for & months, 45025 children. 
Public money paid to School Districts in 
[e209 was $214,000, $100,000 from Lit. 
fund, and remainder from tax on towns, &c. 
In addition $207,048 was expended in sup- 
port of common schools, so that the whole 
sum was Soll, Jts. 





ACADEMIES AND OTHER PUBLIC SCIIOOLS. 


MAINE. 

Academy. Incorp. Prinetpal. Acres of land. Funds. 
Anson , , ; : ; [x23 J. Hall 
Bangor, Young Ladies. ~ Isle 
Bath ; : ; , ; 1805 11.520 8050 00 
Bath, Female . ‘ : : 1808 11520 
Belfast . ‘ ‘ P , Is03 11,020 5723 76 
Berwick . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 71 23,040 GeR37 OO 
Bluehill  . ‘ : ‘ ; 1203 11.520 G522 00 
Bloomfield ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1807 Weston Adams 11520 3000 00 
Bridgton . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1808 11,520 10441 97 
Brunswick : : ‘ ; 1823 
Cony, Female, Augusta . ’ In13 Mrs. Dillingham 11,520 985 00 
China ‘ : . ° , IsI3 P. Barnes 11,520 R333 OO 
Dearborn . ; ‘ ‘ William Farmer 1776 37 
Farmington , ; , ; 1807 N. Greene 11,520 04 36 
Foxero ‘ . ‘ : , 1223 11,520 4950 00 
Fryeburg . . : . . 1792 12,000 10000 00 
Gorham . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1303 R. Nason 11,520 
Hallowell . : ‘ ‘ g 1791 J.C. Lovejoy 9 040 7R26 00 
Hampden . ° , ‘ : 1303 D. P. Bailey 11,520 
Hebron. ‘ , ‘ ‘ 1204 11.520 R006 64 
Limerick . ‘ : ‘ P 1203 11520 4057 44 
Lincoln, at Newcastle. ‘ 1801 11,520 
Monmouth ‘ : . . 1208 H. Paine 11,520 6649 92 


- North Yarmouth . : ‘ 181] 
/ Oxford, Female, Paris. , 1827 


Portland . ‘ . : : 1794 
Thornton, Saco . . , 1211 
Warren , . ; ‘ 1868 
Washington, Machias . . 41792 
Wiscasset , ; . . 


Gardner Lyceum. 


Incorporated, 1822, “ for the purpose of | 
giving to Farmers and Mechanics, sueh a | 
scientific education, as would enable them | 
to become skilful in their professions.” | 
_Edmund L.Cushing, Principal, and Prof. | 
Nat. Phil. Kiah B. Sewall tut. in math. 
chem. min. &e. Vacations: 5 weeks from 
lst Wed. Aug. ; 2 weeksfrom Wed. preced. 
Christmas : 2 weeks from 3d Wed.in April. 
Course of study embraces 3 years. The 
Lyceum is furnished with excellent instru- 
ments for surveying and levelling, and 
with a valuable chemical and min. appara- 
‘us. Cabinet of minerals contains 1000 
‘specimens; also a valuable collection in 
Nat. Hist. Library of several hundred vol- 
‘mes. A large and commodious work shop 





J. Sherman 11,520 19710 65 
B. Cushman 11520 
11,520 7120 00 
11,520 
23,040 21790 93 


4423 00 


has been fitted up for the mechanical de- 
partment, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Woodward and Dexter, with circu- 
lar lathes, &c. where the ingenious and in- 
dustrious may earn sufficient to pay their 
board. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


At Readfield. Merrill Caldwell, Prin. 
G. H. Marsh, D. W. Hillier assistants. 
G. F. Cox, Gen. Ag. W. M. Reed, Su- 
perin. Mechan. Dep. A. Packard of ag- 
ricultural Dep. English department em- 
braces 3 years ; department of — © 
same time ; tuition for common English 
studies $3,00 per quarter. Lang. and math. 
$3,75. Board from $1,00 to 1,25 in the 
neighborhood. Fora full account of this 
seminary, See Qt. Register, Vol. II. p. 110. 
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Bangor Classical School. _ Names. Incor. Principals. 
Hillsborough ieZl B. F. Wallace 


This institution, though distinct from the | 


Theol. Seminary, is under the direction of 
the same Board of Trustees, and Fac ulty. 

Young men, who have the study of Tiieol- 
ogy in view, but who do not Wish to go 
through a collegiate course, 
be judged ot by the iacuity, are 
ed tor the Seminary; to all who have the 
ministry in view, tuition 
tuituusly ; to others it is 16,00 a year. 


is af 


New Hawpsume. 


For the following table we are indebted 
to the polite attentions of John Farner, 
Esq., Cor. See’ry of the N. HH. 
Society. 

Tne. Prine. 
7-1 B. Abbot, 
J.-H. Abbot, 


Names. 
Phillips Exeter 
Prof. 


turded gra- | 


for reasons to | 


} 


prepar- | 


Brackett(Greenland) 
Woodman (Sauberuten) 


Wakefield |=27 

Rochester I=27 James Towner 
Boscawen In2x Jarvis Gregg. 
ifopkinton I=26 Enoch Colby. 
Adams Fem.(Derry) C.C. P. Gale. 


Phillips Exeter Acade any is one of the 
most distinguisied in New England. It 


i has probably prepared more students for 


Historical , 


Priic. | 


Mat.& Nat.Viai. | 


Rey. Isaac i iurd, 
Theol. 
Cr. L Soule. 


New [pswich 17s) A. Coffin. 
Chesterfie!d 70 Kdw. P. Llarris. 
Atkinson 71 bk. Hale. 
Haverhill 1734 KE. Kingsbury. 
Gilmanton 74 J. L. Parkhurst. 
Franklin (Dover) 1805 Eh French 


Holines (Plymouth) Psvs 


lustruc. | 


Assis. | Gu ge . ee 
| Kimball Union Academy at Plainfield has 


Portsmouth I=0e D. Peabody 
Salisbury I=0e J.J. Sanborn 
Lancaster ikvs Nath. Wilson. | 
Hampton [=i0 Roswell Harris. | 
— ? Plainfield 1~13 Israel Newell. | 
Pinkerton (Derry) Isl4 A. F. Hildreth. | 
Pembroke ixIs John Vose. 
Etfingham Union [=19 | 
Newport Ist} Albert G. Hoit. | 
Francestown 1x19 Sim |. Bard. 
Alstead P19 
Gilford 152) | 
Wolfeboro’ & ’ — 
Tuftonboro’ Is20 Lewis Bailey. | 
Sanbornton 1220 
MA 

ames. Incorp, 
Abbot, Fem: ale, Andover [x29 
tAmherst I=16 
Billerica . JR20 
Bradford . IRO4 
t Bridgewater : 1799 
tBristol at Taunton 1792 
Chatham , [x2 
tDays at Wrentham 1206 
Derby, Hingham , . 1797 
t Deerfield ’ , ‘ P . 1797 
tDummer, at Newbury 1722 
Female, at West Brookfield 1826 
{Framingham ; 1799 
Franklin, at North Andover 1203 
Friends, at New Bedford Isi2 


four Beneficiaries of the am. Ed. Soc. 


Colle ve tian any other it has large funds. 


| It has a library and valuable philosophic al 


apparatus. The building is an elegant ed- 
ifice 70 ft. by 30 with wings 34 by Ys. Bos- 
cawen Acadewy has a temporary fund, 
amounting to $200 per ann. w siaall chem. 
apparatus, and 77 scholars. New Ipswich 
Academy has funds amounting to 33000, 
andasimall library. Gilmanton Academy 
has funds to w considerable amount.*  At- 
kinson, Pinkerton, Pembroke, and Brackett 
Academies have more or less funds. Ad- 
ams Female at Derry has 44000. The 


a fuad of $40.000, a donation of Hon. Dan- 
iel Kimball. ‘The income is chiefly devot- 
ed to aid pone 5 young men in obtaining an 
education for the ministry. There are pub- 
lic schools in N. Hampshire at Concord. 
Dunstable (Nash. Vill.) Amherst, Antrim, 
Andover, Hopkinton, Keene, Derry, &c. 
VeERMONT. 

There are about twenty incorporated A- 
cademies in the State, at which young men 
may be fitted for College. 





* The following vote was recently passed by the 
trustees of this Academy : ** Voted that we will give 
: their tuition 
for one vear, on condition that sueh a number of ap- 
proved Beneficiaries, attend the Academy at Gil- 
inanton under the instruction of Rev. J.L. Parkhurst, 
with the intention of being permane nt scholars dur- 
ing their preparatory course.” The board would be 
chiefly if not wholly given in the summer. 


SSACHUSETTS. 


Principal. Remarks. 
Charles Goddard. 
Win. Thompson. 
Albert Locke. 
Benj. Greenleaf. 
J. A. Shaw. 


3 assis . Stu. 1829, 140 
Munds $5,000. Sch. 60 


Funds $25,000. 2assis. 
Val.Phil.& chem.App. 
Large funds. 


J.S. Smith. 
Joseph Anderson. 
Neh. Cleveland. 
Bancroft Fowler. 


Bradford. Funds $7,000. 


Funds$5,000. Vol.1200 





W. H. Sanford. 


} Shows that the Tastitution has received a tract of land in Maine, from the Legislature, 6 m. square. 
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Gates, Marlboro’, . : ‘ . 1830 A. D. Wheeler. Funds $2,000. 30stud 

tGroton . : . : ‘ . 1793 

Hanover . : ‘ ‘ . 1829 

Haverhill , ; : : - Iss C_M. Nickels. Large min.cab. 68 sch. 
tHopkins at Hadley . . - 1316 Timothy Dwight. 7t sch. 3 assist. Inst 

Ipswich Female : , . 1e28 Miss Z. P.Grant. Sever. assist. 87 pupils 
Kingston : . : . 1lel6 

Lancaster ‘ , , , . 1828 

tLeicester , ; ‘ F - 17084 John Richardson. Funds $19,000. 65 seh 

tLenox . : : ‘ ; - 1803 John Hotchkin. Average number 70 
Lexington . . ‘ , . Ls22 

Lynn , , , ‘ ‘ . 1805 

tMarblehead . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1792 

Merrimack, East Bradford ; . 1822 ) 
Middleborough ; ; ; . 1829 
Middlesex Female, Concord . . 1806 

Milford . ; : , , . 1828 

tMilton . ; . ; ; . 1792 Thomas Snow. Funds $1,800. 31 sch. 
tMonson . ‘ , : ; . 1804 Simeon Colton. See note. 

tNantucket. ‘ . 1801 

tNichols, at Dudley ‘ ' . 1819 

Newburyport . , ' . 13807 } 
tNew Salem . , . , . 1795 ‘ 
Partridge, Duxbury ‘ j - 1829 

tPhillips, at Andover (south parish) 1780 John Adams. Classical School. i 
Pittsfield Female . ; . 1807 Hyde. ‘ 
Plymouth , ; ‘ ‘ . 1793 t 
Salem-Street, Boston : . 1816 S. Blaisdale. 45 pupils. 
Sanderson at Ashfield. ; . 1821 Funds $2,000. 

tSandwich : ‘ ‘ , . 13804 

Sheldon Class. School, S. Hampton 1829 William Bradley. Funds $2,000. 60 sch. 
Sherburne ; ‘ ; ; . 1828 Nathan Ball. 28 sch. 

South Reading ° , . . 1828 William Heath. 

Stockbridge. : ‘ ‘ . 1828 

Topsfield ; ; ‘ ; . 1828 

t Westford ‘ ‘ . , . 1798 

t Westfield ‘ ’ ‘ ; . 1793. E. Davis. Funds &5,000. 135 sc. 
tWesleyan, Wilbraham . ; . 1824 W. Fiske,p. pv. 3 assistants. 

Williamstown ; : . 1828 Josiah Cannon. 


Weymouth and Braintree : . 1828 : ie 
Warren, at Woburn ; . 1830 Alfred W. Pike. Funds $8,000. 





NOTES. 


Phillips Academy. This is the oldest A- | A mechanical shop, with suitable tools, 
cademy in the State, founded April 30,1778, | will be provided ; also a sufficient quantity 
incorporated 1730. It has been almost ex- | of land for agricultural labors. It is be- 
clusively devoted to the preparation of | lieved that by these means, the students 
scholars for College. The whole number, will be able to pay for the whole, ora great- 
who have been educated is tro thousand | er part of their board. 
ant , ire. esent number, sixty. | 
No. pe ao ry including a waitin | Monson. The half township of land, given 7 


and singing master. Number of Beneficia- /to this Academy, in Maine, was sold for ) 
ries 25. No. of vols. in Library 680. | 5,000. Attached to the Academy is a = 


A building, of elegant stone work, is | general fund of $6,000, a pepe fund of Fi 
now erectins, at a cost of 88,000, designed | $500, and a charity fund of $6,500, making 
for the accommodation of an English High | in all $13,000. There is a seein. goer = 
School for boys, and also for a department apparatus, a good chemical a acy my ee 
for the education of school teachers. It will | a small library. The charity _— is esign- 
probably go into operation in the Autumn. | = ee — f | 

’ te. ; -j 1 . ’ ’ ‘ 

e agteein Rens ypssey-voser petinga | ed io the mimes of Beneficiaries of the P 


cently commenced, under the care of Mr. Ed Soc. They are boarded at 75 cts 


Isaac Jones, for the accommodation of stu- , Am. fs Soe 
. ; , tuitous- 
d i illi the con- a week,and receive their tuition gratuite 
meow link: ag dupe oss jpn | ly. There are two Departments, an Eng: 
30 F 


templated English school. 
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lish, and classical. The number of stu- 
dents on an average through the year is 50. 

Hopkins. The income from the funds of | 
this Academy is $359 per ann. ‘Tuition is | 
given to Beneficiaries. ‘The number now | 
fitting for college is 3. Principal and 3 as- | 
sistants. 


Woburn. The tuition for Beneficiaries is 
paid at this Academy. The number of | 
scholars is 76, of whom 15 are fitting for | 
College. Means for assistance, by manual | 
labor, are also furnished. 


Westfield. This is a very flourishing A- 
cademy under the care of Mr. Davis and | 
soessebeemauatie. By the exertions of the 
Rey. John K. Young, an agent of the Am. | 
Ed. Soc. a subscription has been raised of | 
$100 per ann. for five years to be paid to | 
the Trustees of the Academy, and to be ex- | 
pended by them in aid of Beneficiaries of | 
the Am. Ed. Soc. at the Academy. The 
trustees have given notice, that they will | 
pay to 4 Reagilcintios of the Society $25 | 
per ann. for 5 years; their board not to ex- 
ceed $1,25 per week, including washing, 
room rent&c. Tuition 33,00 per quarter. 

Amherst. Tuition is paid to Beneficiaries 
at this Academy. A class of teachers for | 
common schools, is instructed, every Au- 
tumn. Lectures on the subject are given 
by a college officer. Fromm twenty to thirty 
enter college from this Academy, annually. 
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_ the fertile valley of the Connecticut. 


| of the school. 





May 


herst in June 1°27. The buildings are 
most delightfully situated, on an eminence, 
three fourths of a mile north of the Col- 
leges, commanding an extensive view of 
The 
nuinber of pupils is not far from 100, from 
the age of 4 to 16. The Principals are 
Messrs Chauncey Colton and Francis Fel- 
lowes. Rev. J. W. Newtonchaplain. In- 


_ structers are provided in the most impor- 


tant of the ancient and modern Languages, 
in Mathematics, in various English Stu- 


dies, Kc. 


Woodbridge School at South Hadley. This 
school commenced Sept. Ist. 1829, under 
the care of Messrs. Jonathan Ely, and Da- 
vid R. Austin. A French teacher, and 
two assistant instructers are employed. 
The number of students during the last 
term was twenty two. Regular exercise is 
taken, from one to two hours in a day, in a 
work-shop, or garden. A farm is annexed 
to the establishment, such portions of which, 


/ as are necessary, will be devoted tothe use 


The ancient and modern 
Languages, and the natural sciences are 
taught. The intervals of public worship, 
on the Sabbath, are devoted to biblical in- 
struction. The charge for board and tui- 
tion is $150 per annum. 


Greenfield High School for Young Ladies. 
In its distinguishing features this School 
resembles thuse established at Northampton 


and Amherst, for the education of boys. 


' Terms of admission are for Board, Lodg- 


Hieu Scnoors. 


Within a few years past several flourish- 
ing institutions ons been established after 
the model of the German Gymnasia, 
Among the first of these is the 

Round Hill School at Northampton. This 
school is under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Jos. G. Cogswell, and George Ban- 
croft. It is situated on a delightful emi- 
nence in rear of the village at Northamp- 
ton. 

Berkshire Gymnasium at Pittsfield. This | 
scu0col was established in 1°27, and is un- 
der the care of the Rev. Chester Dewey, 
late Professor in Williams College. He is 
assisted by 6 teachers in the Eng. Branch- 
es of Education, and in the Languages. 
This establishinent owes its origin to the | 
enterprise of Mr. Lemuel Pomeroy, a citi- | 
zen of the town. Three large and elegant 
buildings have been erected on a command- 
ing site, north of the town. No. of schol- , 
ars, March 1830, 96. Whole expense of 
lads under 7 years of age $195; between 
9 and 13, $200, over 13, 8250. There is 
but one vacation in a year, commencing | 
15th April and ending Ixth of May, with a 
recess of 2 weeks com. Oct. 20. 


Mount Pleasant Classical Institution. 
This Institution was commenced in Am- 


' branches. 
' sent number 35. 


_ing, Fuel, &c, and instruction in all the 


branches, of an English education, for one 
year, $150. Additional tuition for higher 
Whole No. educated 100. Pre- 
Property belonging to 
the Institution $10,000. 

The Berkshire Education Society have 
lately undertaken to establish a school for 
combining labor with study,securing health 
of body, and vigor of mind, while it will 


_furnisi the means of education to young 


men wie have sinall resources. The loca- 
tion Kc. are not fixed. Rev. E. W. Dwight 
of Richinend is agent of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Society. 


ConNECTICUT. 

We are unable to give any thing more 
than detached notices of the condition of the 
Publie Schools in this State. We addres- 
sed letters to various gentlemen, in differ- 
ent parts of the State, but received few re- 


turns. To those who obligingly communi- 
cated information we render our acknowl- 
| edgements. 


Tolland Academy. Inc. 1829, Wm. Strong, 
Principal. No. of Students 30. Tuition 


in Languages $5,00 per quarter. In Eng- 
lish 4,00. 


Year commences 3d Wed. ot 


Sept. ; 3 terms of 15 weeks each. 
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Plainfield Academy. John Witter, Princi- 
pl. H. A. Tiaey, assistant. Norwalk 
Episcopal Academy. Rey. Reuben Sher- 
wood, Prin.; 2assistants. Furmington Ac- 
ademy. Simeon Hart jr., Prin.; 2assistants. 
Bacon -Academyat Colchester. Francis Vose, 
Princ.; 1 assistant. Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire is an ancient and flourishing in- 
stitution. Goshen. Inc. 1824, Sidney Mills, 
Principal ; 25 scholars. Winsted. 1 teach- 
er; 40 scholars. Yorringford. 1 teacher, 
55 scholars. There are Academies in Sha- 
ron, Madison, (inc. 1825), Ashford, Litch- 
field, &e. 

There are distinguished Female Acade- 
mies in various places. One at Norwich. 
inc. 1e28, under the care of Rev. Daniel 
Hemenway, with four assistants ; at Litch- 
field under the care of Miss Sarah Pierce, 
with several assistants. At Wethersfield, 
under the care of Rev. Joseph Emmerson, 
&e. 


Institutions in Hartford. 


Asylum for the Deafand Dumb. Thos. 
H. Gallaudet, Principal, and 9 assistants. 
There have been received into the Asylum, 
since its commencement 303 > pupils, of 
whom 160 have lett the school, and 143 
were remaining in May 1829. Of 279 pu- 
pils, who have received the benefit of the 
Institution 116 were born deaf; 135 lost 
their hearing, by disease, or accident, 2 
uncertain. Expenses of the Institution in 
1829, F22H7 37. Receipts $2.041 55. In 
1229 the Legislature of Connecticut appro- 
priated $2,000; Massachusetts appropriates 
$6,500 annually. Vermont, N. Hampshire, 
and Maine also make appropriations. 


Hartford Female Seminary. This insti- 
tution is under the care of Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher, with 1! assistants. 

Hartford Grammar School. EF. P. Bar- 
rows Prin.; 3 assistants. 


Retreat for the Insane. Annual Meeting 
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in May. Eli Todd, m.p. Physician. Phineas 
Taleott, Steward. 


Schools in New Haren. 


. - { 
Gymnasium. Sereno E. Dwight and | 


Henry E. Dwight, Prin. ; 9 assistants. [Es- | 
tablished 182. Situated one mile from the | 


Colleges. 
stone, and has 60 convenient rooms. 
situation is healthful, airy, and pleasant. 
and the prospect commanding. The num- 
ber of pupils is 87; a greater part between 
the ages of six and fourteen. Nine hours 


in a day are devoted to study. The pupils 
live with the Principals in one family. 


The principal building is of | 
The | 
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The annual charge for boys of ten and over 
is $300; under ten $250. There isa li- 
brary of 2000 volumes. 


Female Seminary. Rev. J. M. Garfield, 
and Mrs. A. S. Garfield, Prins., and 1] as- 
sistants. A List of 40 Ladies is publish- 
ed, who have received Diplomas. No. 
of Pupils, Seniors 30; Middle 26; Jun- 
ior 16. Introductory 20, total $2. This 
includes the whole year. Present No. 55. 
This Seminary was established about years 
since. The course of instruction is carried 
on in a regular and continued series of ac- 
ademical studies. Whole No. educated 
900. Library 200 vols. 


New Haren Young Ladies’ Institute. Prof. 
EK. A. Andrews, Prin.; 9 assistants. No. 
of pupils 32. Com. Nov. Ist 1#29. Charge 
for tuition, for day scholars, in all branches, 
except modern Languages and ornamental 
branches $16 per quarter. 


Lancasterian School. 400 pupils. 


Hopkins Grammar School. Oldest school 
in the city, founded by Davenport. origin- 
ally intended for u College. 


Rer. Claudius Herrick’s School for Young 
Ladies. Whole No. educated 1,600. Pre- 
sent No. 35. 


Smith’s Academy and Boarding School. 
Prin.; 3 assistants. 50 Pupils. 200 vols. 
Library. 


Classical and Commercial School. Com. 
July 1829. Whole No. who have attended 
the various classes 22. 


Union School. Miles T. Merwin, Prin. 
Average No. of Scholars 2%. | Designed 
for boys between the ages of 6 and 14. 

There are various other schools, which 
we have not room to notice. Weare much 
obliged to the gentleman, connected with 
the N. Haven Theol. School, who favored 
us with the particular statements above. 


Ellington School. John Hall and Luther 
Wright, Prins. Situated in Ellington, Ct. 
15 miles NE. from Hartford. Designed 
solely for young men, and for lads of ten 
years of age and upwards. Incorporated 
1829. Building 52 ft. in length, with wings 
of 32 ft. inlength. Sufficient to accommo- 
date 100 scholars. The system of instruc- 
tion is ample and thorough. That in La- 


' tin and Greek is after the model of the 


| 





well known Latin school in Boston. No. of 
and a steward who is also a 
teacher. No. of Scholars 17. For tuition ex- 
clusive of modern Languages, $150 per ann. 


teachers ? 





7 
q 
‘ 





—_— 
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NEW YORK. 
Incorporated Academies and Schools. From Skinners’ N. Y. Register. 
Names. Principals. Names. Principals. 
Auburn John C. Rudd Ithaca 
Albany Sem. Kingston H. P. Arms 
Kinderhook 


Albany Sem. Fem. 


Bridgewater 

Cambridge N.S. Prime 
Canandaigua Heury Howe 
Canajoharie 


Clinton Gram. Sc. 
Cayuga at Ledyard 
Cherry Valley 
Clinton at E. Hampton 
Delaware at Delhi S$. C. Johnson 
Dutchess Poughkeepsie Elipha Fay 
Erasmus Hall, Flatbush J. B. Kidder 
Fairfield J.J. H. Kinnicut 
Franklin, Plattsburg fli Eddy 
Granville 


Edwin Stevens 
William Stevens 
Jona. Dayton 


Greenville iE. B. Wheeler 
Hamilton Zenas Morse 

Hartwick IE. B. Hazelius 
Hudson J. W. Fairfield 


Johnstown A. Amerman 
From the Report of the Regents of the 
University 122!), it appears that there were 
50 Academies in the State. 
students in them 3424. 


Whole No. of | 
Teachers 146; | 


/ common Schools. 


money allowed them from Literary Fund | 


$9,903 885 value of Academy lots and 
buildings S283.35357; other real estate 


$27,018 42; Phil. Ap. and Lib. &14,147 21; 


| ticut, and New York. 


- eam © “Se ! 
other personal estate $115,797 59; Tuition | 


money for the year $41,913 16. 


New York City. In Jan. 1229, from a 


Report of the Sunday School teachers, it | 


appears that the whole No. of children be- 
tween 4 and 15 were 22,000; of whom 


12,068 not connected ; 4,643 willing to at- 


tend no day school ; 355 white adults can- | 


Alex. M‘Call 
S. W. Taylor 


Lansingburgh 
Lowville 


Middlebury 5S. W. Taylor 
Montgomery S.A. Millspaugh 
Mt. Pleasant C. M*Gahagan 
Newburgh Wim. S. Mount 
Onondaga S. B. Woolworth 
Ontario Fem. 

Oxtord A. A. Franklin 
Polytechny,Chittenango A. Yates, p.v. 
Pompey 

St. Lawrence Potsdam J.B. Hale 
Schenectady D. Fuller 

Sem. Gen. Con. at Madison 

Steuben 

Un. Hall, Jamaica P. Potter 

Utica D. Prentice 


Washington, Salem Wa. Williams 


ton, and Mr. Peers, to communicate any in- 
formation in their power on the subject of 
Mr. Peers, in pursuance 
of the plan, visited the New England and 
other States, and examined particularly the 
School Systems of Massachusetts, Connec- 
After his return he 
communicated his information, in a letter 
to the Gen. Assembly, which makes, in 


| connexion with a short Report, of the com- 


mittee on education, an octavo Pamphlet 
of 52 pages. We observe that the pamph- 
let is a 2d edition, of 2000 copies. Mr.Peers 


derives from the experience of New Eng- 
land and N. York, the following inferences. 
9368 are connected with Sunday Schools; | 


1. That popuiar education be taken under 


_ the legislative patronage and control. 
tend ; 5605 attend Public Schools ; 4563 at- | 


not read ; 1289 colored people who read ; 


960 who cannot; 3440 under 4 years, who 
ought to attend infant schools. 


pursue our inquiries through the remaining 
States. We cannot, however, forbear no- 
ticing in conclusion a very able Report re- 
cently presented to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky on the subject of common schools, 


the business. 


Education in Kentucky. 
In 1823 the Gen. Assembly of Kentucky 
requested the Rev. Pres. Woods, of Lexing- 


2. The expediency of the division of 
Counties into School districts. 

3. That the accumulation of a large lit- 
erary fund is inexpedient. 

4. That Legislative provisions can do lit- 


— _ tle good, unless the people be previously 
Did our limits permit we would gladly | 


and simultaneously interested. 
5. That a State should employ special 


/ means not only to multiply, but to zmprove 


the Schools. 
6. That it is impolitic to aim at excessive 


_ economy in education. 
and a copy of which has been kindly for- | 
warded to us by the Rev. B.O. Peers, to | 
whom the Legislature specially committed | 


7. That nothing be left undone to render 
the public elementary Schools the best pos- 
sible. 

The Literary fund of Kentucky amounts 
to $140,917 44. From returns made it 
would seem that not more than one third of 
the children between 4 and 15 attend 
School. 








tv 


W 
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-/-NERAL SUMMARY OF ACADEMIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK. 


State. No. Acad. Pop. 1820. Sq. Miles. 
Maine 33 208,335 32,000 
New Hampshire 365 244.161 9220 
Vermont 20 235,664 10,212 
Massachusetts = 55 523,287 7 ,OUU 
Connecticut 2 273,248 4,047 
New York DU 1,372,512 46,000 
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ACADEMIES. 


} 


' 


Estimating the number of Instructers at | 


two foreach Academy we have 436 ; Sciiol- 
ars at 40 for each Institution, 5720; amount 
of permanent fund at $3,000 for each Aca- 
demy, $654,000 is the amount ; at $5,000 for 
each $1,090,000. The number of High 
Schools in those States of equal or superior 
character to the Academies 1s probably not 
far from 20, which at 100 Scholars each 
will give 2,000; which added to those in 
the Academies gives 10,720. 


Mernopist Acapemies in THE U.S. 

1. Tabernacle Academy, At Mt. Ariel, 
Abbeville Dist.S.C. commenced & yrssince. 
Capital from $7,000 to $10,000, besides two 
Edifices. No. of Instructers two. Pupils 140. 

2. Academy in New York City. Inc. 1218. 
Students 80 or 80. 

3. Academy at White Plains, V. Y. flour- 
ishing. 

4. Academy at Cazenovia, N. Y. Ine. 


‘in East. the other in West 
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State. Quant. of land. Value at min, price. 
Ohio 69,120 ml 3s 240 
Indiana 46,080 2 160 
Llinois 40,0=0 2.160 
Missouri 460-0 92,160 
Mississippi 46.050 “2 160 
Alabama 46,000 $2,100 
Louisiana 46,050 92,100 
Michigan 46,00 57 G00 
Arkansas 460-0 57 O00 
Florida 46,050 57 GOO 


433,240 or 21 tUships. s64,Q00 

The seven States mentioned first receiv- 
ed their grants of land, prior to March 1, 
ix20, when the minimum price was x2 an 
acre ; the three last since that period, when 
the muinimum price was reduced to 81,25 
pet acre. In addition Congress required 
the State of ‘Tennessee on a certain occa- 
sion, to appropriate 100,000 acres in one en- 
tire tract for the use of two Colleges, one 
Tennessee. 
This, in addition to those betore mentioned 


' makes 523,040 acres of land at 3&1 064 000. 


Int44. Whole property from $15,000 to 
$20,000. Two edifices lately built, 4 sto-— 


ries high, 70 ft. by 30. 
i) Students; one third are pursuing the 
study of Languages. 

5. Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Students 
* 40 noticed in Qt. Register, Vol. IL. p. 110, 
also in the present number. 


6. Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, Ms. | 


Three teachers and | 


Funds $25,000, noticed in another place. | 


6. Madison College. 7. Augusta College. 


®. Randolph Macon College. The three 
last are noticed in the present nuinber of 
the Register. Arrangements are making 
to build a fourth College at Middletown, 
Ct. Number of Students at a!l these Sein- 
inaries above 700. 


Mostly from N. E. Meth. Herald. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By various acts of Congress the follow- 
ing grants of land have been made in the 
new States and territories, respectively, 
for the support of Colleges. In all cases, 


except Ohi ; | 
pt Ohio, for the support of one Uni- | Andrews. 


versity, or Seminary, in the State. In 
Ohio, 23,040 acres were given for an Aca- 
demy, 46,080 for an University. 


Schools in Connecticut. 

Since the preceding pages were in type 
we have received the following notices in 
regard to the Public Schools in Wethers- 
field, Farmington, Middletown, Glastenbu- 
ry, and Berlin, Ct. 

“In Rocky Hill, Wethersfield, there 
has, for several seasons, been kept a school, 
of the higher order, supported in part by 
the Ct. School Fund, and partly by a tax 
on those who attend. It is kept in the cold 
part of the year, and froin 3 to 4 months. 
Mr. Alfred Emerson teaches it the present 
season ;—number about 38 ;—the majority, 
females. They have no funds excepting 
that of the State. Among the children 
there is, probably, about the same propor- 
tion between the sexes as in other parts of 
the country.—In Farmington there is a 
prosperous Academy; about &0 scholars, 
equally divided—having a small library, 
and some apparatus for philos. and chem- 
istry.—In Wethersfield there is an Associ- 
ation for a high school under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Finch, 40 scholars. Mr. Emer- 
son’s School cont:nues to prosper, with &0 
or 100 scholars.—In Middletown there is a 
High School under the instruction of 1. 8. 
Emery—with 40 scholars, equally divided. 
In Eastbury there is a School of the 
higher order, under the instruction of 
Geo. Griswold, with 30 scholars about 
equally divided. In each of the parishes 
in Berlin there is a similar School.—Ken- 
sington 25, under the care of Mr. Daggett. 
Worthington 40 under the care of Mr. 
New Britain 40 under the care of Alfred 
In Newington is a similar 





/ School under the care of Mr. Foster, with 


30 scholars. These schools are without 


funds, without incorporation, and taught 
only in winter.” 
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24°) NOTES ON COLLEGE STATISTICS. 





May 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF COLLEGES. 


By an examination of the preceding ta- 
bles, it will be seen that we have returns 
fr .n 31 colleges for the present year (1>29- 
30), and that for 15 colleges we were 
obliged to use the returns of 1¢25-9, 1827- 
6, and 1226-7. In making out a general 
estimate, therefore, we shall make a small 
addition to most of the sums total, in the 
returns made previously to this year. In 
vo doing, we shall come very near the 
truth ; certainly we shall not go beyond it. 


Collegesin the U. States . 2. 2. . 46 
Instructersat 39 colleges . . . . 20 


Whole No. of alumni at 30 colleges 21,693 


Aluani living at 26 colleges 12,724 
Alumni ministers at 23 colleges 4.671 


winisters living at 21 colleges 2,272 


Graduates at 35 colleges ee 700 
Seniors at 383 colleges . . . 720 
Juniors at 34. colleges . . S60 | 
Sophomores at SY colleges... o40 
Freshmen at 23 colleges - a % 700 
Total at 40 colleges a a eee 3,982 
Prof. of Religion at 27 colleges —. 633 
A.sisted by college fuads at id coll. 300 


Do. by Educ. Soe. at 17 colleges 106 
Medical Students at 11 colleges 1,220 
Law students at 5 colleges —. 87 
Volumes in 27 colleze libraries 149,704 

iy in social libra. ia 30 coll. 609,221 





ComuPaRATIVE STATISTICS. 
I. Str New England States. 

In the six New England States there sre 
IL colleges, and about 1,448 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the present population 
of these States at 1,542,437, (in 1220 it was 
1,699,854) there is one college student for 
every 1,231 inhabitants. 


Il. Four Middle States. 


In these States there are 13 colleges, and 
(estimating for Columbia and Hamilton not 
included in our tables) 1,000 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the population of those 


States at 3,405,666, (in 1820 it was 2,772,534) | 
we have one college student for every 3,465 | 


inhabitants. 
III. Six Southern States. District of Colum- 
bia, and Florida. 
The number of colleges is nine, and the 
number of students, (estimating for the Co- 


lumbian and Hampden Sidney) is about | 


500. Estimating the population of these 
States at 3,616,325, (in 1520 it was 3,144,631) 
we have one college student for every 7232 
inhabitants. 


IV. Eight Western States and two Territories’ 


The number of colleges in actual opera- 
tion is 13. The number of students (esti- 


mating for Kenyon and Bloomington) is 
about 660. The population of these States 
is by estimation 4,4),000; (in 1820, it was 


| 2,087,820) ; this will give one student for 
every 6,060 inhabitants. 


SuMMARY. 


East. States—1 student to 1,231 inhab. 
Mid. States—1 student to 3,465 do. 
South. States--| student to 7.232 do 
West. States—1 student to 6,060 do. 


V. Comparison betieen some of the different 
States. 


In Maine there is one college student 
(taking the census of 1820) to 2,330 inhab- 
itants ; in New Hampshire, one to 1,756; in 
Massachusetts, one to 895; in Vermont, 
one to 1696; in Connecticut, one to 1340; 
in Rhode Island, one to 2,442; in New 
York, one to 2,46. 





NOTES ON THE COLLEGES. 
1. Dartmouth. 

“The funds of this college, which had 
been left in great embarrassment by the 
controversy with the legislature in the 
courts, have been relieved by the subscrip- 
tion of $30,000 recently filled up. The 
debts of the corporation will be paid. New 
buildings have been erected, the old ones 
| repaired, and all the accommodations for 
students greatly increased. New laws and 
a new system of instruction and discipline 
| have been introduced, and other improve- 
| ments are contemplated, together with in- 
crease of the library and apparatus. There 
is as yet no system of bodily exercise.” 

Note of Pres. Lord. 


| 2. Middlebury. 
| ‘* Young men preparing for the ministry 





are furnished with text-books, without ex- 

pense. A mechanical shop, with the tools, 
d&e. has recently been provided and placed 
| under the superintendence of a gentleman 
well qualified for the employment ; so that 
the students may now obtain regular exer 
cise.”’ Pres. Bates. 


3. Williams. 


At the time of its incorporation the le- 
gislature gave the college $4,000. They 
had previously granted to the free school 
founded by Col. E. Williams a lottery, 
which yielded $3,500, and the inhabitants 

of the town had raised $2,000 more. In 
| 1796, the legislature granted two town- 
| ships of land in Maine, which were sold for 
about $10,000. Two additional townships 
were afterwards granted, which were sold 
less advantageously. Frem 1814, the le- 
gislature also gave $2,000 a year for ten 
years, making $20,000. In 1811 and 1813, 
Woodbridge Little, Esq. gave near $57,000. 
In 1820, $17,500 were raised by subscrip- 
tion, and in 1826 $25,000 more were raised. 
The fast property of the college has cost 
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about $44,000, and the productive funds are , probationers of this college. We have an 


Mist. of Berkshire Co. 
4. Columbia. 


$68,000. 


| excellent academy, where about ten or 
twelve students are preparing for our col- 
lege. As our accommodations are ample 


A proposal has lately been made in the | in the college edifice, which we have nam- 


city of New York to erect a university, 


suited to the demands of all classes.— | 
This has called forth from Columbia Col- | 
lege a new and improved plan, intended to | 


meet the demands. 


1. The course of instruction now exist- 
ing is to be maintained, and denominated 
the full course. 
lished, called the literary and _ scientific 
course ; the whole or any part of which, 
matriculated studenis may attend. 2. Those 
in the scientific and literary course shall 
study the modern languages instead of Lat- 
in and Greek. In other studies the two 
courses are similar, except that the literary 
and scientific has some additional studies. 
3. Persons not matriculated may attend the 
literary and scientific course. 4. Matricu- 
lated students who shall pass through the 
new course shall receive testimonials of the 
same. 5. The fees in the new course shall 
not exceed $15 per annum for each profes- 
sor. 6. Enlarged instruction shall be giv- 
en in Greek and Roman literature. 7. The 
two courses may be united at the lectures. 
8. Various public bodies in New York are 
entitled to have two students always in the 


| ed Bentley Hall,in respectful remembrance 
of our first distinguished benefactor, it is 
my wish to receive a number of students 
into my family, to be under my particular 


| superintendence while probationers; that 
'is, while preparing for some class of un- 


Another course is estab- | 


| the character of the college. 


dergraduates. I wish for some, at least, of 
unquestionable piety, whose example, with 
the divine blessing, might give a cast to 
In addition 
to all the duties I shall have to perform in 
reference to undergraduates, | could easily 
take this special charge. A number of 
worthy young men, whom I have selected 


| from our back-woods sabbath schools, | ex- 


pect to become inmates in my family ; and 


af with them I could have some such as the 


American Education Society patronize, it 


' would be attended with a happy effect. 1 


college free of all charges of tuition ; every | 
school from which in any one year 4 stu- | 


dents shall be admitted into college, shall 
have the privilege of sending one free of 
expense ; every religious denomination in 
the city may educate one who is designed 
for the ministry, free of expense, &c. &c. 


The above course embraces lyceum, 
high school, and college instruction. It 
strikingly resembles a plan which has been 
pursued at Amherst College. 


5. Jefferson. 

** The trustees have entered into contract 
to erect a new building for a commons hall, 
refectory, recitation rooms, &c. They 
contemplate the purchase of land, so as to 
connect agricultural labor with the exer- 
cise of the students, and so as to reduce ex- 
penses for beneficiaries.’’ Pres. Brown. 


6. Western Unir. Pa. 


“The students expect to enter a new 
and commodious stone building next au- 
tumn.”’ Pres. Bruce. 


7. Alleghany College. 


‘* An agricultural and mechanical estab- 
lishment, to be connected with the College, 
18 In serious contemplation, and may be said 
to be in progress. 

“There is some probability of a goodly 
number of our best Sabbath school learn- 
ers, in the county of Crawford—sons of 
farmers and mechanics, shortly becoming 


forward (as I once did before) a copy of 
our prospectus, ete. from which you will 
learn our plan, &e. &c., as well as ex- 


pense.” 
Pres. /Alden. 


8. Columbian. 


The committee in Congress for the Dist 
of Columbia a few days since made a re- 
port on the state of this institution, in 
which they strongly recommend, that a 
grant be made to the college of city lots, 
which shall amount to $25,000. From the 
report and accompanying documents we 
learn, that the Rev. Luther Rice in 1819 
undertook to build the Columbian College, 
on his own responsibility; in 1220, the 
Baptist General Convention adopted it as 
their own, made Mr. R. their agent. with 
instructions not to contract debts. But in 
1823,a large debt had been contracted. In 
1226, the debt had greatly increased. It 
was then resolved to raise $50,000 by sub- 
scription, to pay it. In 1*27, the debt 
amounted to $135,000. A part of it due to 
the United States was relinquished by Con- 
gress. By great exertions the debt 1s now 
reduced to about $25,000, which the ex- 
pected appropriation of Congress will can- 
cel. 

9. Randolph Macon Coll. Ve. 

This institution was incorporated by the 
legislature of Virginia, at its last session 
It is to be lecated at Boydton, Mecklen- 
burgh co. Between &51),000 and $60,000 
have been raised for its support. This 
makes the /ifth college in the State. 

10. William and Mary. 

‘Owing to peculiar circumstances «ir 
graduates have always been few. Nine 
tenths of our students have srone through 
one course, Without applying for a degree. 








$ 











which is given only to those who apply, 
and are found qualified. 
from those in most colleges. We have in 
anc. lang. 43; mod. lang. 1; scientific de- 
part. 61; our aggregate number is 100. 
Until recently, most of the distinguished 
men in this State, ‘\y from _ the ad- 
joining States, were educated here. We 
have no gymnastic exercises.”’ 
Pres, Empie. 


' 
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11. Charleston. 

“ The organization of the Charleston col- 
lege is not after the ordinary arrangement 
of the northern colleges. 

“It is divided into three departments, an 
English, a Classical, anda Scientific. ‘The 
four highest classes of our classical and sci- 
entific departments, correspond with the 
four classes in most colleges, and their num- 
bers are put down in the preceding table. 
The common division of a college into four 
classes, is not found applicable to our cir- 
cumstances. Our trustees ought to organ- 
ize a large institution suited to the wants of 
our city. The whole number of students 
in the three departments of the institution 
is at present 191. Hitherto, although a 
great number of young men have been ed- 
ucated in this college, there have been few 
graduates. Degrees are, perhaps, held less 
necessary in this country than at the north. 
The number of our graduates, however, is 
rapidly increasing. Our course of study 
necessary to a degree is as full as is requir- 
ed at the northern colleges. The buildings 
of this college are of the first order. The 
entire property of the college amounts to a- 
bout $45,000. A system of bodily exercise 
was adopted three or four years ago, and 
suitable apparatus was constructed ; but it 
was not found useful, and the apparatus has 
been destroyed.” Pres. Adams. 

12. University of Georgia. 

“The original charter of our university 
connected the whole system of public edu- 
cation so as to embrace all our academies, 
and make them, in some measure, parts of 
the university. This system has been very 
partially carried into effect. Franklin Col- 
lege at this place has been endowed, by 
giving to its trustees $100,000 of state 
bank stock, and the State making the an- 
nual dividends of the bank, so far as the 
college stock is concerned, % per cent.— 
This $3,009, together with the tuition of 
students, is the annual support of the insti- 
tution. The college has a very complete 
philosophical apparatus, and a very wood 
chemical also. It is under the care of 17 
trustees, whose proceedings are annually 
laid before the senatus academicus of the 
State, which meets annually at Milledve- 


ville, and is composed of the senators of | 


the State, and the board of trust, the Gov- 
ernor of the State being its President.— 
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make an annual report to the senatus acad- 
emicus, and each free school in the State 
must also lay before this body a statement 
of its situation. The senatus can only re- 
commend to the legislature to make such 
appropriations for literary institutions as 
may seem expedient and for the good of the 
State. It has no money or funds of any 
kind. 

‘* Students here have as yet adopted no 
regular system of bodily exercise.” 

Pres. Church. 


There are colleges commencing opera- 
tions at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 1 in Mississippi ; 
and 1 in Louisiana, under the care of 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain. 

13. University of Nashville. 

“ There are about 90 lads in the grammar 
school. The college was chartered in 1806 
by the name of Cumberland College. In 
In27, it was changed, by act of the legisla- 
ture, to ‘the University of Nashville.’ The 
laboratory is one of the best constructed in 
the United States. The apparatus cost in 
London $7,000. The mineralogical cabi- 
net contains specimens of all the known 
minerals in the world. It was collected 
by Dr. Troost, during many years’ resi- 
dence in Europe, and in various parts of 
America.” Pres. Lindsley. 
Greenville. 


14. 


‘The law of college, dividing the stu- 
dents into four classes, is superseded, as in- 
applicable to the present circumstances of 
our country. We have no system of bodi- 
ly exercise.” Pres. Hoss. 


15. 


‘** In an infant institution like this, estab- 
lished ona novel plan and receiving its stu- 
dents from many different states, in differ- 
ent stages of preparation, it is extremely 
difficult to assign every one his proper class 
until after a previous preparatory course. 
Hence the great disproportion between the 
total, and seniors and juniors: hence the 
reason for leaving the Sophomores and 
Freshmen blank. 

The history of the college, system of bod- 
ily exercise, and course of study may be 
learned trom the pamphlets sent you. 

A contract has been entered into, by the 
Trustees and preparations are now making 
for the erection ofa collegiate building 120 
by 45 feet, and three stories high, of brick. 

The forming operations will adinit of but 
one vacation In the year. 

We have students from Rhode-Island, 
New-Hampshire, Maryland, North-Caroli- 


Cumberland, Ky. 


/na, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 


see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, Missouri. Indiana, Hlinoisand North- 
Western Territory. They are all from the 


Each incorporated academy is obliged to | Western states except eleven--and princl- 
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pally from Ky. Tenn. Ala. Miss. La. Ind. 
{i]. and Mo. 

One fact ought to be mentioned, which 
goes to prove that the system of manual la- 
bour is popular in the slave states. The 
proportion of students from the slave states 
is, to those from the free states, as ten to 
one.—Manual Labour ought to be consid- 
ered as an innocent recreation, a useful a- 
musement. This will be the case, wheney- 


er it can be removed from all circumstan- | 


ces carrying with them the idea of servile 
drudgery. The most valuable systems and 
even our holy religion have been odious in 
certain ages and countries, by reason of the 
circumstances with which they were con- 


nected. Remove these circumstances, and | 


why may not the cultivation of the soil and 
the practice of the mechanic arts become 
the favourite amusements of men of wealth 
and taste? They fatigue the body less 
than some sports: they afford a greater 
scope for the exertions of intellect ; they 
contain, I think, agreater fund for the grat- 
ification of the pleasures of taste. 
produce nota liti!e substantial profit, which 
can be said of but few sports. It is impos- 
sible to say, how much, the union of manu- 
al labour with a collegiate course, will con- 
tribute to the spread of the Gospel. 

May success, accompanied by the Di- 
vine blessing, attend your labour.” 

Pres. Cossitt. 


16. Centre College. 


“Many of the young men who did not 
take a recular course are now employed in 
public life, in stations of which I am not 
apprized. Our college has no legislative 
patronage. The synod of Kentucky prom- 
ised the college #20,000, in order to have 


» the right of choosing its trustees ; only 


about one half of that sum has been re- 
ceived. Our college edifice is a moderate- 


MEDICAL SCILIOOLS IN 


1. Medical School of Maine, Bowdoin Coll. 


Incorporated, June 1820, with a grant of 
81,500, and also $1,000 annually from 
the State. Professors, John De La Mat- 
ter, John D. Wells, Parker Cleaveland, 
James M‘Kean. The lectures commence 
tbout the middle of February and continue 
‘months. Fee of admission to all the lec- 
tures $50. Graduating fee $10. The Medi- 
tal library is of great value, containing a- 
bout 2,100 volumes. There is an anatomical 
cabinet amply furnished. 


2. Medical School, Dartmouth Coll. 


* Founded 1797. Professors, Reuben D. 


Mussey, Daniel Oliver, Benjainin Hale.— 


MEDICAL COLLEGES. 
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ly large two story brick building. A large 
refectory and dormitories sufficient to ac- 
ocmmmedieie 50 or 60 students, completes 
the number of our buildings on the college 
lot. Our Education Society connected with 
| the college holds 112 acres of land; on 
| which we have accommodations for a stew- 
| 





ard, and between 30 and 40 students, who 
are all pious and designed for the ministry. 
A scholarship in that is 860 per annum, 
and the beneficiary works two hours per 
'day. To this we have many applicants, 
| but are straitened for the want of funds.— 
|Our college classes have been irregular, 
| but are assuming a regular character, and 
| acquiring a taste for solid literature. In 
the view of the religious state of the west, 
_ahigh missionary spirit is kept up in col- 
‘lege. Our college course is nearly such 
as pursued at Yale, except the Hebrew ; 
and for the study of that we are deficient in 
the necessary books. Our present session 
promises an equal proportion of religious 
students with the last.”"—Pres. Blackburn. 


17. Miami Unirersity, Ohio. 


| Situated in Oxford, Butler co. 37 miles 
| from Cincinnati, and is surrounded with an 
| exceedingly fertile country. An annual 
| income is derived from a township of land 
| granted by the State, worth from $4,000 to 
| $6,000. It has two spacious buildings of 
| brick. Students in college proper, 57; 
, Eng. sci. depart. 12; grammar school, 52 ; 
total, 127." Home Miss. for March, 1830. 


18. Kenyon. 

It has a President, (bishop Chase) 2 pro- 
fessors, 2 tutors, and 30 or 90 students in 
the various departments. 

19. IMlinois College, at Jacksonville, 


Has recently commenced operations with 
15 students. Funds $13,000. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


| Average number of students 100. Daily 
| lectures from 4 to 6. Anatomical museum 
| rich, and admirably adapted to instruction. 
Chemical apparatus good. Library respec- 
table. Dr. Mussey is now in Europe for 
the purpose of collecting valuable additions 
to the Library and Museum. Surgical op- 
erations are performed gratuitously.’ Fees 
for the course $50; inatriculation 2,00. 
Lectures commence one week after the an- 
nual College commencement. Pres.Lord. 


3. Medical School, Unirersity af Vermont. 


Professors, Benjainin Lincoln, Geo. W. 
| Benedict, Dr. Sweetser. At the last session 


' 40 students. 











MEDICAL 


4. Vermont Academy of Medicine, at 
Castleton. 


5. Berkshire Medical Institution, Pittsfield, 
connected with Williams College. 


Professors, Henry H. Childs, J. D. Wells, 
S. W. Williams, S. White, S. P. White, 
C. B. Coventry, Chester Dewey. Medical 


students, 84. Chemical, 24=108. Course | 


of Instruction, a Lecture term and a Read- 
ing term. The former commences on the 
first Thursday of Sept., and continues 15 
weeks. Fee $40. Matriculation $3. Li- 
brary $10. Board, including washing, lodg- 
ing, and room rent, $1.75 per week. The 
Reading term commences on the first Wed- 
nesday of February, and (with a vacation of 
3 weeks from the Ist Wed. in May,) con- 
tinues to the last Wed. in August. Tui- 
tion $35. Board, &c. $1,75 per week. De- 


grees are conferred at the close of the Lec- | 
ture term, and at the commencement of | 
institution 


Williams College. For this 
$3000 have been raised by subscription, 
and $5000 given by the Legislature. 


6. 


The Massachusetts Medical College, be- 
longing to Harvard University, was erect- 
ed in 1815, and is situated in Mason Street, 
near the Common. In this building is a 
cabinet of anatomical preparations, consist- 
ing of more than 1000 valuable specimens ; 
a complete Chemical apparatus ; medical 
library, &c. Lectures commence on the 
3d Wednesday in October, and continue 3 
months. The students have access to the 
medical and surgical practice of the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital without fee. Board in the 
city can be obtained at &3 per week. Fee 
for a whole course $70. Professors, John 
C. Warren, Walter Channing, John W. 
Webster, Jacob Bigelow, James Jackson. 


7. Medical School, Yale College. 


Professors, Thomas Hubbard, Benjamin 
Silliman, Eli Ives, William Tully, Jona. 


Medical School in Boston, Harv. Univ. 


Knight. Number of students, 61. Lee- 
tures commence last week in Oct. and 
terminate last week in Feb. From 50 


to 100 lectures are given by each Profes- 
sor. Students may attend the lectures on 
Min. and Geol. without charge ; those on 
Nat. Phil. on paying the fee. The Institu- 
tion has a library and anatomical museum, 
access also to the College library. The en- 
tire expense of a residence of four months, 
with the exczption of clothing, is from $120 


to $150. 


8. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. 


Professors, John A. Smith, Alexander H. 


COLLEGES. May 


|9. Rutgers Medical Faculty of Geneva Coll. — 


David Hosack, Pres. Samuel L. Mitch- 
| ell, Vice Pres.—Professors, Valentine Mott, 
James M‘Nevin, John W. Francis, George 
|W. Bushe, John Griscom. 


10. Medical Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


__ Professors, Philip S. Physick, John R. 
Coxe, Nathaniel Chapman, Tho. C. James, 
Robert Hare, Wm. Gibson, Wm. E. Hor- 
ner, William P. Dewees, Samuel Jackson. 
No. in Medical class 1829-30, 421. Session 
begins on the Ist Monday in Nov. and 
ends about the Ist of March. The Com- 
mencement for conferring medical degrees 
is about the Ist of April. The course of 
study and practice at this institution is of a 
_very high order. 


11. Medical School of Jefferson College, loca- 
ted at Philadelphia. 
Professors, Geo. M‘Clellan, John Eberle, 


_W.P.C. Barton, Jacob Green, Benjamin 
_R. Rees. The sessions of the lectures are 
| held in Tenth-st. Philadelphia in a building 
recently erected for the purpose. Dr. Bar- 
| ton’s splendid collection of Botany and Ma- 
| teria Medica is in the building. Number of 
| students about 120. 


| 12. Medical School in the University of Ma- 
ryland, Baltimore. 


13. Medical College, Charleston, S. C. 
Number of students 130. 


14. Medical Department of Transylvania 
University. 

Professors, Benj. W. Dudley, Charles 
Caldwell, John E. Cooke, Wm. H. Rich- 
ardson, Charles W. Short, James Blythe. 

15. Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati. 

Professors, J.Cobb, J. Whitman, J.Smith, 
E. Slack, John Moorhead, Chs. E. Pierson. 
Students 1225-9, 113. Lectures commence 
on the Ist Monday of Nov. annually, and 
continue till the last day of February. Cost 
of the tickets $62. Graduation #21. Ma- 
triculation, Library, &c. $3. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Name. Profess. Students 


Maine Medical School 4 yy 





Stevens, Joseph M. Sro'th, Edward Dela- 


field, John B. Beck, Juin Torrey, John R. | 
Rhinelander. | 


New Hampshire Med. Sch. 3 103 
Medical Col. Univ. Vt. 3 40 
Berkshire Med. Institution 7 160 
Massachusetts Med. College 5 83 
Medical Dep. Yale College 5 61 
Medical School, N.Y. City 7 ts 
Fairfield, N. Y. 5 160 
Medical Coll. Philadelphia % 120) 
Med. Dep. Jefferson Coll. 5 bl 
Med. Coll. Charleston, 8. C. 15) 
Med. Dep. Transylvania Un. 6 200) 
Medical Coll. Ohio 6 113 
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s | I ; _ . {Com No, Left Students in 1820. Aided Aided Vol.in Vol.in 
Name. socation. Denomination | of edu-| in re bySem by Ed. Sem. Soc. | Names of Professors, and Titles of Departments. 
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a gg Ref. | York, Pa. Ger. Ref. Ch, [18285 8 4 3 1) 4) 8 8 3500 L. Mayer,D.D.Sys. Dis.Sac. Lit. D, Young, Assist. Prof. 
: est. The. Sem. , Allegheny-town, Pa. Presby. 18zR | | Luther Halsey, Theol. 
pis. Theol. Sc. Va. | Farifax Co, Va. Episcopal! | 7 7 7 14, 4 Reuel Keith, D, D. Ed. R. Lippitt. 
Union Theol. Sem. Pr. Ed. Co. Va. Presbyterian {1824 24! 10 5 13 17) 35. 2 ae yoy! > Ch. Theol. H. P. Goodrich, Bib. Crit. 
| | | + Lille 
South. Theol. Sem. Columbia, 8. C. Presbyterian [1829 | | M. Waddel, D. D. Thos. Goulding, D. D. 
South.& West. Th.Sem.|Maryville, E.Teon. {Presbyterian [1821 41) 6 4 106 & 22 7 | 5500 J. Anderson, D. | D. —, co —— Ec. Hist. and 
a sane § Sem. Cincinnati, Ohio. Presbyterian {1829 ; {| | | | " Geo. C. Beckwith. ; 
S Rook § Spring Rock Spring, Il. Baptist 1827 | i | | 1200. | J. M. Peck, Ch. Theol. 
real nose en ; Near Madison, Ia. Presbyterian /1829 | } John Matthews, D. D. Ch, Theol. 
_ rAL whest. Sem. 21. No. edueated in 13 Sem. 1558: No. graduates in 1299 at 13 Sem. 1280. Present number of Seniors at 12 Sem. 156: Middle Class, at 12, 212; Juniors at 12, 194. 
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TABLE III. 
S} \y imme "AYCAP ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ’ ° 
Showing the times of the Anniv ersaries, or Commencements; Public Examinations ; Vacations, or Recesses; at the various 
Theological Seminaries. 
3 NAME, | ANNIVERSARY. EXAMINATION. FIRST VACATION. SECOND VACATION. | THIRD VACATION, 
7 | i 

[7 “ | % . ry . j — — 
al ag | See ond Wed. of Sept. At the close of each term From anniversary 6 weeks From last Wed. in April 5 weeks ; 
= New Hampton rh. 3Ww. bef. Ist Mon.Sep. At the close of each term Preced. last Mond. Nov. 1 week Pree. Ist Mond. May 2 weeks Pree. Ist Mond. Sept. 2 1-2 weeks 
<  betotn ada Wed, in Sept. At the close of each term From anniversary 5 weeks From last Wed. in April 5 weeks 
a) Newton I bur. af, 2d W ed. Sept. At the close of each term From anniversary 6 weeks (Ow. from Thur, af. 3d Wed. April 
- ema idge ; ed. 6 w.be.last W. Aug. Private examination in April From Wed. pr. 25th Dee. 2 weeks From Ist Wed. April 2 weeks Im. pre. last Wed. Aug. 6 weeks 
< aww Haven = oe Not fixed . Not fixed [From 2d Wed. Sept. 6 weeks From 2d Wed. January 2 weeks. |From Ist Wed. May 4 weeks 
a J ret. Epis. N. Y. Friday atter Examina. {Last Tues. Wed. & Thur. in July From Christm, to Epiphany inclu.|Wk.be.Eas. & Mo.& Tu.in Ea.wk. August and September 
Fa Auburn Phird Wed. in Aug. Beg. Frid. pree. 3d Wed. in Aug. |Beg. Wed. next pr. Ist Thu. May |Begins 3d Wed. Aug. 8 weeks 
uw. Hamilton be. ed. aftor Ist Tu. June Last w. May, Ist in Sep. lastin Nov.'Second week in June lSecond week in September. Twelve weeks from Dec. 1 
= Hartwick ; ‘Mon. bef. last Wed. Aug. Mo.be.3d We.Ap. & Mo.be.1.W.Au.!From 3d Wed. Apr. to 3d Mon. May Fr. last Mo. Aug. to Ist Mo. Oct. From 24th Dee, to Ist Mon. Jan. 
< ae Reformed rhird Wed. of July \From Commencement to Sept. 24 |From Dee. 21 to Jan. 7 From April 7 to May 1 a 
= rinceton - Last wk. in Sept. 2d week in May |From middle May 6 weeks \From last Sept. 6 weeks ‘First two weeks of Feb. | oe) 
nm Germ. Reformed | 2d W.inApr. & Wed.pr.lastSun.Sep. From 2d Wed. in April5 weeks From Wed. pr. last Sun. Sep. 5 w. First week in Aug. last in Sept 

Evang. Lutheran Wed. bef. 3d Thur. May Immediately preceding vacation | Immediately after Commencement Begins last Wednesday Sept. 

Union ’ Last April, last September ‘Six weeks from May Ist Six weeks from Oct. 1 

Episcop. Va. : : ‘Second Wed. in July From examination 3 months . 

Maryville September loth ‘In March and September Month of April ‘From Sept. 15 to Nov. | 
Z 
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250 COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. May 


TABLE IV. 


STATES TO WHICH THE STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES BELONG. 
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| js e'S)jslois Pls /2) eS eleig.fis wiles) 15/5 
lelSiSi' Slejol> [Siw lS re sie fe) Ss 215/515) ex 
iia lsim S| 2 IwISl|o|/.;Slel-: S'-5 |. 3 / E18 | 12 elSleélaiv 
Name of Seminary |= |= = | ea —i2\2 PISlEla lee ls ysl ste E/E Sls: 
BASIS Ol Alcala s iz OMe Sie Slee ‘ 
SEE: SN GER TEE: peek, Ce" RE eae PE Gee ee Ae ee Re ee EE Se OE Se Ee ee ee 
Bangor | | 3] 4 7 | | | | 
New Hampton 12 1 3 | | 
Andover lWL717] SE} 12! 9) 3| ; |i 2 
Cambridge 2) 1) 1) 30) 1 ] | 
New Haven | 3; OF j31] 2 1 | 3 J 
Prot. Episcopal. | | | | 5) 8 1 2) i} | i] 
Hartwick , i | | 
Auburn } | | 4) Is 7/23} 3 I 1 
Prineeton 13) 2) 2 m| GI26' S| [2s 68 5 3 It 3 64,292 
German Reform. | | ; | | 5 te | 
Episcopal. Ya. | | 214 - 2 | OF Dy | | 
Un. Theol. Semi.| 1 1; 3 13) dt dy FL: } | y 
Maryville | | | 1 1 Le | pt) | ais 4 
j—|—| — | — |} — | -—— | — | — | | — | —|—— | I _-- — 
Total, ‘143333/ 136) 1e9's412] 143) 2) 9-937 5) Bl 2 LL 1G tinal 205! 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
I. Comparison between different sections of | dents; 1 is German Reformed, and & Stu- : 
the Country. ~ | dents; lis Dutch Reformed, and 24 Stu- P 


1 - : dents. 
There are twenty-two Theological Sem- | °° - 


inaries. Six are in New England ; nine 
in the Middle States: three in the South- 
ern Staics; four in the Western States. 





IV. General comparison in regard to the 
sections of country in which the Students 
received their Collegiate education. 

II. Comparison between different sections Not far from 260 were educated at the 

of ihe country in regard to numbers. New England Colleges: 120 in those in 
The whole number at 13 Seminaries is the Middle States; 40 in the Southern Col- 
639. Probably the whole No. is not far leges. 30in the Western; and. 140 or 100 
from 700. Of these about 260 belong to | 7° without a collegiate education. 
New England Seminaries; not far from 


340) to the Seminaries in the Middle States ; V. Comparison of the different Colleges. 
60 to the Southern Seminaries; 40 to the Yale Coll. furnishes the largest number 
Western. 


of Theological Students at the present 

time; Amherst next if not equal to Yale ; 

III. Comparison betiecen the different De- \ Dartmouth the third ; Harvard the fourth ; 
nominations. Union the fifth ; Williams the sixth, &c. 


Four of the Theolorical Seminaries are , 
congregational, including Cambridge, to ; NOTESON THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
which belong about 240 students; & are | : 
Presbyterian and 270 Students: 4 are Bap- vanish 


tist and 115 Students; 2 are Episcopal and “ This Institution is of a mixed charac- 
30 Students ; 2 are Lutheran, and 25 Stu- | ter, being Academical and Theological. 











1830. 


Within about 4 years, past there have been 
in the Academical Department 39 prepar- 
ing for the ministry, some of whom are now 
in College. During the past year there 
have been 15 Beneficiaries. Not far from 
50 have professed religion. There are 3 
buildings one, 100 ft. long 36 ft. wide, and 
3 stories, of brick, containing 36 rooms. 
Atamile distant is another building occu- 
pied as a Fem. Seminary.” 
Prof. Farnsworth. 

The following summary is from the last 
Catalogue. Theol. Stud. 7; Class. Dep. 
67; Sen. Eng. Dep. OU. Jun. Eng. Dep. 
47. Fem. Dep. 52. Total 233 ; 50 of whoin 
are from Boston, Ms. 


2. Cambridge Theological School. 


Of the 75 who have been connected with 
the School, 40 have been aided by the 
funds. Rev. Dr. Ware attends an exercise 
with each of the classes once a week, 
through the year, in the Evidences of Nat. 
and Revealed Rel. and Ch. Theol. Prof. 
Willard gives instrnetion to the Jun. and 


COMPARATIVE STATIS. THEOL. SEM. 


Mid. classes in the 2d and 3d terms, from | 


one tu three times a week. Prof. Norton 
instructs the three classes during the year, 
giving one or iore exercisesa week. The 
German Inst. 3 times a week in German, 
once a week to the Seniors in Ethics. A 
Public service, with preaching, in which 
one of the Students ofliciates, takes place 
twice a week. Also one exercise of extem- 
poraneous preaching.—Last Rep.ofHar.Uni. 


3. Hamilton. 


“ This Seminary receives none but can- 
didates for the ministry. These are receiv- 
ed in the earliest stage of their study. The 
course of study pursued embraces six 
years.”’ Prof. Sears. 

We were led into an error in regard to 
this Seminary, in our table for April 132), 
from not understanding the nature of the 
institution. From its name and other cir- 
cumstances, we supposed, that it was of a 
mixed character, whereas it is exclusively 
Theological. 
this opportunity to make the correction. 


4. Hartwick. 


“The Seminary under my superinten- 
dence is intended to supply the Luth. 
Church in N. York with ministers ; consist- 


7 7 a - Kies as te 8 : : . . 
We gladly avail ourselves of income of their business to sustain its ex- 
t 


the benevolence of Messrs. E. & 


' gical Education. 
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o. Gettysburg. 


An Institution has lately been commenc- 
ed, under the care of several well qualified 
teachers, and under the general superin- 
tendence of Prof. Schmucker, of the ‘lheol. 
Sem. called the GerryspurGH GyMnasium. 
It is designed to prepare young gentlemen 
tor admission to College, or to give to such 
as desire it, an acquaintance with the Col- 
lege course. 

A large and convenient Edifice has been 
purchased. Students destined for the min- 
istry have access to the Library, of 6000 
vols, belonging to the Theol. Sem_; for oth- 
ers aseparate Library is preparing. The 
year is divided into 2 Sessions, ending on 
the last Wed. of April and Sept. followed 
by vacations of 3 weeks. ‘Tuition 24 dolls. 
per ann. payable quarterly. 


6. (rer. Rej. Sem. 
This Institution was removed from Car- 
lisle to York, Pa.in Is20. Its prospects are 
now encouraging. 


7. A new Literary and Theological Sem- 
inary is about to be established in Missis- 
sippl. 

&. Maryville. 

* This Institution is both Literary and 
Theological. The whole number of pious 
Students is 22, all studying Divinity ; and 
33 in the Literary Department preparing 
for the study of Divinity. Rev. Darius 
Hoyt, Prof. of Lang. Mr. C. W. Todd, 
Prof. elect of Belles Lettersand Hist.; Prot 
of Math. not chosen. Messrs, Walson and 
Kilpatrick, tutors. With this Institution 
is connected a Boarding House and tarm, 
which is cultivated by charity students. 
There are at present 32 charity Students in 
the Boarding House.’ —Dr. Anderson. 


9. Lane Seminary. 
This Institution was founded in 12 by 
W.A 
Lane, merchants of New Orleans, who gen- 
erously offered a proportion of the annual 


penses. Its primary object is to afford lit- 
erary and religious instruction to indigent 
young men, witha view to the Christian 
ministry. Is general purpose is Theolo- 
The trustees have pro- 


cured 100 acresof land for its site on ‘* Wal- 


ing of about 50 congregations of which & | 


are now vacant; the 42 remaining are un- 
der the care of 25 ministers. One Synod 
consists of 30 clerical members, 5 of whom 
are engaged in Literary Institutions. 
number of members of the Luth. Ch. in 
this State is about 10,000. Our Synodical 
ineetings are generally commenced on the 
2d Mond. Sept. The next is on Sat. before 


2d Tuesd. Sept. at Ghent, Colum. Co.” 
Dr. Hazelius. 


The | : ; 
_paratory School will be connected with it 


Rev. Geo. C. 


| 


nut Hill’ two miles froin Cincinnati, where 
preparations are making for building. The 
plan of study is that of our oldest and bes! 
Theol. Sem. The course of study to be the 
sanie, and to occupy the same time. A pre- 


Beckwith, formerly assist. 
Inst. in Andover Theol. Sem. is the only 
Professor yot appointed. Ile is on the 
ground, and instructing a few Students 
, Home Miss. for March. 
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y AS NOTES ON THEOL. SEMINARIES. 


1). Hanorer Academy, fa. 


Three years since this School was esta- 
blished at Hanover, Jefferson Co. la. by the 
Madison Presbytery for Theological instruc- 
tion. In 182!) it was incorporated. In the 
Summer Session of that year there were Ic 
Students, 14 of whom were looking to the 
ministry. In Oct. [sz0, the Presbytery 
gave up the care of it to the Synod of In- 
diana. The Synod immediately elected 
Rev. John Matthews, p.p. of Shepherds- 
town, Va. Prot. of Theol. Dr. Matthews 
has acecpted and will remove to Hanover 
in May 1830. There are now 22 Students ; 
Ie preparing for the ministry. A donation 
of 190 acres of land has been given to the 
Institution to introduce the manual Labor 
Plan. A brick building, 2 stories, 40 ft. 
by 25 has been erected for the purpose. 
The school is six miles below Madison, 
near the Ohio river. The price of board- 
ing including washing, lights &c. Is 70 cts. 
a week. Arrangements are making to re- 
duce the whole expense of boarding to 
#30,00 per ann. exclusive of 2 or 3 hours 


lubor a day. Letter of Rev. J. F. Crow. 


11. Rock Spring Theol. School, Ml. 


From a lone and interesting letter of the 
Rev. Prof. Peck, dated April Sth 12830, we 
inake the following extracts. 

~The plan of this Seminary is somewhat 
ditlerent from Institutions in older com- 
munities, adapted to the present wants and 
circumstances of our population. 

“ We have two departments nominally. 
1. A High School, conducted upon the 
general plan of a New England Academy, 
excepting the adoption of some of the 
more modern methods of instruction of the 
“ High School” system, as monitorial in- 








{ 


struction, illustrations by maps, charts, | 


models, pictures &c., with familiar lectures 


and constant questioning. 2. A Theologi- 


cal department, designed for preachers of 


the gospel of any age, with, or without, 
any previous education,—and for any peri- 
od of time however short. To these we 
mean to add, pious young men of promising 
talents, who intend to prepare for the min- 
istry, and to these, whenever circumstances 
possibly admit, we mean, to givea thorough 


| 


May 


classical and English education, with a re- 
gular Theological course. 

You are aware of the fact that in these 
remote States there are hundreds of preach- 
ers who have had but little or no opportu- 
nity for education. Some of these are self- 
taught, like ingenious mechanics who take 
up trades without an apprenticeship, and 
become skilful master workmen. This is 
the fact with many preachers in the west, 
who, in any country would rank as able and 
faithiul ministers of the New Testainent— 
1 once found a Methodist brother, (and one 
raised in the Illinois in early times without 
even a common school education,) travel- 
ling amongst the hills of the St. Francois 
river in the Southwestern corner of Mis- 
souri, studying his Greek testament with 
all the ardor and zeal of a Sophomore. The 
grammar he had mastered on horseback, 
but when he came to the task of digging 
out Greek roots, and searching his Lexi- 
con, he was obliged to suspend his studies 
till he could dismount, and have the con- 
venience of some smoky cabin, and a pur- 
cel of noisy children around him. And in 
this way he mastered the Greek testament 
while on his circuit. 
he possess the spirit of Christ, would be- 
come an able preacher, if there were nota 
School, or Seminary, or Education Society 
on earth. How much advantage would a 
little regular instruction be to sucha mind, 
even for a few months ?” 

The number of pupils is usually about 
Dt). There are 3 Sessions, 2 of 15 weeks, 
and one of 14 weeks. The Academical 
year closes July 31, when a vacation of 
seven weeks commences. There is a va- 
cation of one week at Christmas. In the 
High School Department a plan of mutual 
instruction is adopted, similar to that pur- 
sued in some of the Schools in New Eng- 
jand. There is a flourishing Sabbath 
School and Bible Class connected with the 
School, which has been the means of great 
good. A Society of Inquiry on Missions is 
about being formed. The whole expenses 
of a young man for a year, ineluding eloth- 
ing, is about £50, allowing the tuition to be 
gratuitous, and the style of boarding to be 
economical, 





LAW SCHLOOLS. 


1. Cambridac, Mass. 


dissertations on various subjects ; instruc- 


Under the superintendence of Jos. Story, | “eH in the practice of pleading, &ec. 


ut. p. and John Hooker Ashmun. Number 
of students 27, arranged in two classes, ac- 
cording to seniority. In another year they 
will form three. Lectures are given; re- 
views and examination in text books. 
Courts for arguing law questions; written 


Meot : 


2. Northampton, Mass. 
3. Litchfield, Ct. 


This school attained distincuished celeh- 
rity under the care of the late Judge Reeve. 


Now such a man, if 








| 


is30. 


It is now under the superintendence of | 


Hon. James Gould. 


4. Law School in Yale College. 


Instruction is given by the Hon. David 
Daggett, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, and by 8. J. Hitchcock, Esq. 
A course of Lectures is delivered by Mr. 
Daggett on all the subjects and titles of 
Common and Statute Law. The students 
have access to the College Libraries, and to 
a Law Library. Tuition 875 per annum. 
Course of study occupies two years. Stu- 


COLLEGES ON THE CONTI 


The study of civil law was commenced in 
Bologna, Italy, in 425, by order of Theodo- 
sius the Great. Degrees were not conferred 
till 1140. Universities were early esta- 
blished at Parma, Padua, and other Italian 
cities. In Spain and Portueal, for several 
centuries, after the revival of letters, there 
were many flourishing Colleges. 
are now extinct. That at Lisbon had re- 
cently 1000 Studenis. 


University of Paris. 


Several | 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 





This is one of the most ancient in Eu- | 
rope, being founded about the close of the | 


“th century. 


It was at first divided into | 


four nations, arranged according to their | 
country whatever might be their studies. | 


Separate Faculties were formed at a later 
date. Theology first, then medicine, then 
Canon Law. Colleges were at first public 
dwellings for Students, alterwards Schools, 
then places for instruction. At the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, there were in “the 
U niversity of Paris, 30,000 Students. The 
first Degree of p. ». conferred was in 1150. 
On account of a dispute with the Queen 
Blanche, the Scholars dispersed all over 
Europe. Henry II, induced many to go 
over to England. The University was ‘at 
first under clerical government. As the 
authority of the Pope declined, the secular 
power interfered, till the French Revolu- 
ion, when the spirit of the Universities 
was found to be altogether at war with the 
spirit of the times. On the 17th of March 
1-02, the Univ ersity of Paris was reorgan- 
ized, of which all the Seminaries in France 
ivmed apart. It is now under the control 
ofa R toyal council of instruction in Paris. 
The university comprises twenty six Icad- 
rmres., 

I. Faculties, yiz. of Theology, Sciences, 
: aw Medicine. Literature. 
Academies have more than 3 Faculties. 
The whole No. in France are 7 of Theol. 
- - Protestant) X of Law; 10 of Sciences, 
Sof Medicine : — Literature, 52 in all. 
A rector is at the 
\ Dean elected from the Professors 


head of each Academy. 
pre- 


dents are however, received, for a shorter. 
Moot Courts are regularly holden. 


time. 
Number of students 21. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


6. Williamsburg, Va. 
Number of students 0. 


7. Charleston, S. C. 


8. Lesington, hy. 


John Boyle, Professor of Law. 


Number of’ students 20. 


NENT OF EUROPE. 


Faculty. To matriculate 
in Theology and Law a degree from the 
Faculty ot Literature is essential ; in med- 
icine from the Faculties of Literature and 
Sciences. The Faculty of Sciences is di- 
vided into Mathematical and Physical. It 
is supported partly from fees, and partly 
from public funds. 

Il. Colleges. They are “_ nore exten- 
sive than ours. They are L. Royal,in part 
supporte rd by ine bostrig S.¢ rg seers 
in part supported by towns. 3. Private. 
soys are adinitted to ( ‘ollege a = years of 
age. They attend to the ele ‘mentary stu- 
dies, Lang. Math. Phil. &c. There are 
34 Royal and 320 commercial Colleges— 
in which are 1700 teachers, with a fixed 
salary of $200 each per ann.; dependent 
for the rest upon fees. 


sides over each 


Il. Prirate Establishments. Iw these the 


| same course is pursued as in the Colleges, 





‘Few of the | 


onasmallseale. The Principal must have 
a degree from the University. 


IV. Elementary Schools. Studies are read- 
ing, writing, &ec. There are 16 Inspec- 
tors, whose duties are most important. 
They are called to visit, inspect, reform 
abuses, report, &c. Very great exertions 
are now making in France to advance edu- 
cation. In 6 years from Isl», the nuim- 
ber in the Primary Schools was increased 
300,000. 


Gervawn UNIVERSITIES. 


Numes. Nv.ins. No.st, | Mames. No.ins, No.st. 
Berlin RH 1.526 Heidelberg Hw) Ov 
Breslau 49 710 | Freyburg 35 St) 
Sonn 56 931 | Basle of bad | 
Konigsburg &3 303 | Tebingen 44 RY7 
Griefswalde 30 #7 | Giesen 49 sib 
Halle 54 1,119 | Marburg Sh BiB 
Vienna 77 1,688 | Gottingen 59 Lids 
Prague 55 1,449 | Jena fl A 
Elangen 34 {08 | Leipzeig 81 12 | 
Landshnut 42 O23 Rostock 34 SN) 
Wurzburg 31 660 | Kiel 2 PU hs 





Total’ Universities; 1059 Instructers , 
16,432 Students. 
The In 


This list is for the year boo 
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structers include the ordinary and extraor- | 
dinary professors and teachers. The med- | 
ical students fourm more than one fourth 
part of the whole. No individual is allow- 
ed to receive the title of M. D. till he has 
completed his three ag course at one of 
the universities. Tie Faculty of Law is 
divided into two departments, Roman and 
German Law. Tire Catholic part of Ger- 
many has = n 14 and 15 millions of in- 
habitants, and 7 universities, with 6,100 
students. ichudint Germany has be- 
tween L5 and Ji millions, fourteen univer- 
sities, with LU,00U studeuts. 

At Strasburg there isa seminary for edu- 
eating Protestant clergymen, which has 
froin 30 to 5U students. In the university 
of Berlin, as in that of Gottingen, there are 
four departments, theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy. There are beiween two and 
three hundred courses of lectures delivered 
annually at this university. Each course 
occupies jour and a half months. 
fessors are chosen for liie, but receive only 
half of their subsistence froin a regular sal- 
ary; the other half must be derived from 
personal exertion. Dwizhi's Trav. 


Gym RUS? 


their modern origin 
to the Reformation. They are divided in- 
to two classes. Private, where the boys 
constantly reside under the eyes of their in- 
structers. Public, where the youth reside 
in the city, and recite and attend lectures 
in the gymnasiuin. At tie head of the 
school is a rector, and a vice rector. The 
instructers are divided into two elasses. 
First, those who are qualitied to lecture in 
the universities. The second must have a 
thorough knowledge of their particular de- 
partment. The former instruct the stu- 
dents twelve, and tie latter twenty-four 
hours per week. 
stitutions from nine to thirteen years of 
age, and remain from five to seven years. 

Theological instruction viven twice a 
weck, to which two hours are appropriated. 

The school is divided into six er seven 
classes. The great superiority of these 
schools result, tir st, from their exegetical 
mode of instruction ; second, from the adimi- 
rable subdivision of mental labour which is 
observable in all of them. One instructer 

instead of having the whole circle of an- 
cient lanzuages ‘assigned to itm, has but 
one language, or even one or two authors in 
a language. 


These schools owe 


is 


y ‘ . ’ 
Prussian Scnoors. 


ws. 
A 


They are entirely under the direction of 
government. No one is allowed to act as 
an instracter without a previous examina- 
tion and a written In Pres, 
there were more ot these 
schools in the kined 
tiotructers 


perimtission, 
than O09 


on. 


Ve 
ra | 


of or llere s€iiluaries are 


oie 
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| the kingdom. 


i selected by the consistory, 


The pro- , 


The boys enter these in- | 


Mor te education | 
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established in every province, and support- 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ed by government. Thus a uniforin 8ys- 
tein of instruction is established throu: ghout 
At these seminaries are 
taught “geography, arithinetic, the Ger- 
man langua ve, the Bible, the best mode of 
educating and governing children, &c. 
very clergyman in Prussia is required to 
visit the scnool, or schools of his parish, and 
ascertain whether the teacher fulfils his du- 


ties. Every parent is required to send his 
children to school at six years ofage. The 
school-house is erected by the parisir. The 


instructer is supported in part by the par- 
ish, and by about 6 cents a month for each 
child from its parents. All the books are 
or church ot- 
ficers. The Bible is universally used. 


Great Brirain. 
e 
Ox; 


ord has 19 colleges and 6 halls; a li- 
brary of 500,000 printed volumes, with 
30,000 manuscripts, and 3,000 students.— 
Canbvides hus Iz colleges, 1,500 students, 
and 200,060 volumes.— Edinburgh has 1,7Ww 
students. —Dubiin, 300 students. 


THEoLoGIcAL Kpucation iN Great 
Britain. 


[In the Episcepal Establishment in Fn- 
gland there is no regular system of instruc- 
tion, by which a divine is trained to the 
duties of his protession. In both univer- 
sities there are a few lectures delivered by 
the Divinity Professors, but these means 
are very limited, and attendance upon them 
in candidates for holy orders is quite irreg- 
ular. Poth law and physie, equally with 
theology, have their Professors and Lee- 
tures, but no man, is admitted to pri “es 
ti!l in another and an exclusive school, 
has abstracted himself to a strictly oe 
sional education. Put for cliurch candi- 
dates there is no suitable and peculiar 
school. A few weeks’ reading in some di- 
ocess will qualify a young man, who has 
passed through college, with ordinary at- 
tainments, to under: vo an examination for 
deacon’s orders, with the utmost ease. 
This subject is now exciting considerable 
attention in England. It is proposed to 
set apart two or “three colleges, at each of 
the Universities, exclusively for the ologi- 
cal education ;: or, if that should be linprac- 
ticable to found immediate ly an eeclesiast!- 

eal University in some suitable part of the 
Kingdom, that some new colleges be 

built at Oxford and Cambridge, for the - 
cept ion of Divinity Students. lustead ¢ 
either of these pl: uns the late | i srofessor Foe 
dine of Glasvow, proposed that the Divint- 
ty Professors, at each University enter in- 
to some sy stem: itic arrangement, for the 1h 
struction of all who are intended for the 
chureh, and who shall give testimoiials to 


or 


| the Bishop, who examines them, that they 








h 





| 1830. 


have passed satisfactorily through the clas- | 


es. 
Academics of the Dissenters. 


The exclusive character of the two great | 


Universities, early gave rise to various 


Literary and theological institutions among | 


the Dissenters. Oliver Cromwell estab- 
lished, in his Protectorate, a third college at 
Durham, of which he appointed Richard 
Frankland, a Cambridge student, Vice Pres- 
ident. The restoration of Charles oblige | 
Frankland to retire. He soon establisiicd 
at Rathmesin Yorkshire, a private theolog- 
ical academy. He died in 1608. He edu- 
eated more than 300 students. Mr. Timo- 
thy Jollie sueceeded him, and the academy 
was removed to a place near Sheffield. In 
the year 1700, he had 26 students. lie 
died in 1714. "At Taunton was another a- 
cademy, instituted about the same time 
with the former, under the care of Rev 
Matthew Warren. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Stephen Jaines, who had two as- 
sistants. At Shrow sbury was a third Insti- 
tution, of more celebrity, than either ofthe 


preceding: a fourth was established at Hox- | 


ton square, near London. A fitth Semina- 
ry was in London; one of its first tutors 
was Isaac Chauncey, son of President 
Chauncey, of Cambridge, N. England. 
Other academies were established, teimpo- 
rarily at Exeter, Bridgewater, Coventry, 
&c. Among the most distinguished tutors 
were Theophilus Gale, Thoinas Vincent, 
Matthew Henry, &c. 

Flourishing academies now exist at Hox- 
ton, Bristol, Homerton, and several other 
places. At Homerton, the Rev. John Pye 
Smith p.p. is the principal Instructer.— 
He is very favourably known in this coun- 
try as well as in England asa theological 
writer. We have scen the course of stud- 
ies at the Institution. It is of a highly re- 
spectable character. Rev. Henry Forster 
Burder is one of the instructers at Hoxton. 


ScoTLanpD. 


In Scotland, the students enter a Divini- 
ty course after an attendance of four years 
at the classes of Philosopliy and Literature. 
This course extends through four years, 
and if interrupted, six years. During two 
of these, however, the attendance may be 
irregular, the students being required to 
attend only for a few days each year. This 
indulgence is allowed, in order that the 


students may perform the oflice of private | 
No examinations are | 


tutors in families. 
required, during the long course of attend- 


ance, and the few professional discourses, | 


which may, or may not be prepared by those 


who deliver them, are a very unsatisfying | 
At some In- , 


proof, of talent, or industry. 
stitutions personal attendance is almost en- | 
tirely optional. At Glasgow, a more thor- 


ough course is pursued, * by the Rev. Dr. 


| a homily eve ry term. 


| trials before the Pre sbyteries. 
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M‘Gill, the present Professor of theology. 
The number of students is not far from 200, 
and the session consists of six months.— 
The students are divided into two classes, 
Junior and Senior. To the Junior class, 
Lectures are delivered on the Evidences 
of Christ-anity, Inspiration, Xe. Essays 
are written by each member of the class, 


| criticised by the Professor, and afterw ards 


Each student also delivers 
The Professor meets 
in priv: ate each student, and gives him in- 


read publicly. 


| structions and admonitions. 


The senior division consists of students 
of the second, third, and fourth years of at- 
tendance. The course of lectures extends 
ever three sessions. Each session, howey- 
er, has such a part of the entire system, as 
forms a whole within itself. Lectures are 
given in the second year, on the several du- 
ties of a student of the ology, his dangers, 
temptations, proper dispositions of heart, 
&ec. They then attend to the critical study 
of the scriptures. The lectures are then 
directed to the statement of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. Essays, private 
examinations, &c. are required. The thrd 
year the saine course is continued. The 
studenis of the fourth year prepare for their 
There is 
great activity and industry in this Theolog- 
ical School. The business of teaching, on 


=? 


an average, occupies three hours each day. 





QUARTERLY LIST 
OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 





Rey. JOSEPH P. FESSENDEN, inst., pastor, Cong. 
South Bridgeton, Maine. Feb. 10, 1830, 

Rev. EBER CARPENTER, ord. pastor, Cong. York, 
Me. Feb. 17. 


Mr. LEWIS F. CASWELL, ord. evang. Bap. San- 
bornton, New Hampshire. Dee. 31, 1829. 

Rev. WILLIAM M. CORNELL, ord. evang. Cong. 
Exeter, N. H. Jan. 19, 1830, 

Rev. WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, ord. pastor, Cong. 
Bethlehem, N. H. Jan. 27. Associated church of 
fethlehem and Whitefield. 

Mr. W. A. os ord. pastor, Unit. Wal- 
pole, N. H. Fe b. 3 . 

Mr. CALEB B.SHUTE, ord. pastor, Bap. Dunstable, 
N.H. Feb. 25. 

Rev. ANDREWR — inst. pastor, Cong. Salis- 
bury, N. H. March 4 

Rev. GEORGE PUNC HARD, ord. 
Plymouth, N. H. March JI, 


pastor, Cong. 


Rev. EZRA FISHER, ord. pastor, Bap, Cambridge, 
Vermont. Jan. 20, 1830. 

Rev. AUSTIN HAZEN, inst. pastor, Cong. Hart- 
ford, Vt. Feb. 3. North Church and Society. 
tev. LUCIUS L, TILDEN, ord. pastor, Cong. West 

Rutland, Vt. March 17. 
Rev. BENJAMIN PITMAN, inst. pastor, Cong. Put- 
ney, Vt. M: arch 3. 
Rev. JAMES SANFORD, inst. pastor, Cong. Gill, 
Massachusetts. Dec. 26, 1829. 
rec'd. order of 
Priest. Rom. Cath. Boston, "Maas. Jan. 15, 
130. 
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Rev. CHRISTOPHER T. THAYER, ord. pastor, | 


Unit. Beverly, Essex co, Mass. Jan. 27. 
Cong. Soc. 

Rev. JOFIN S.C. ABBOT, ord. pastor, Cong. Wor- 
cester, Worcester Co. Mass. Jan. 28. Cal. ch. 


and Soc. 


Ist. | 





May 


Rev. HENRY 7. KELLEY, inst. pastor, Pres!, 


Kingsville, Ashtabula co, Ohio. Oct. 7, 1k29. 


| Rev. WILLIAMO.STRATTON, inst. pastor, Presb. 


Kev. DANIEL CILESSMAN, recog. pastor, Baptist, | 


Lynn, Essex co. Mass. Feb. 4. 

Rev. ROBERT F. WALCUT, ord. pastor, Unit. Ber- 
lin, Mass. Feb. 10. 

Mr. JAMES W. THOMPSON, ord. pastor, Unit. 
Natick, Mass. Feb. 17. 


Rev. JOSEPH M.DRIVER, inst. pastor, Bap. Brook- | 


line, Mass. March 25, 


Mr. HERSEY BRADFORD GOODWIN, ord. c. pas- , 


tor, Unit. Concord, Mass. Feb. 17. 
Mr. H. C. SKINNER, ord. evang. Bap. Sandistield, 
Mass. Feb. 20. Grad. Th. Sem. Hamilton, N. Y. 


Kev. WILLIAM IL BEECHER, ord. pastor, Cong. 
Newport, R. I. March 25. 

Rev. THOMAS ROBBINS, inst. pastor, Con, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Feb. 3, 1830. 

Rev. BARNABAS PHINNEY, ord, Lisbon, Hano- 
ver Soc. Conn. March 3. 

Rev. SPOFFORD D. JEWETT, ord. pastor, Gris- 
wold, Conn. Feb. 3. 


Rev. AZARIAIL CLARK, inst. Cong. Colebrook, | 


Conn. March 10. 

Rev. BURR BALDWIN, inst. pastor, Cong. New 
Hartford, Conn. Feb. 17. 

Rev. CHARLES A. BOARDMAN, inst. 
Cong. New Haven, Conn. March 14. 


pastor, 


tev. JOSEPH MYERS, inst. pastor, Presb. Brock- 
port, New York. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rev. JOTIN CLARK, inst. pastor, Presb. Scipio, 
N. Y. Feb. 1. 

DAVID W. ELMORE, ord. evang. Sandlake, N. Y. 
Feb. 3. 

Rev. Mr. BUTTS, ord. pastor, Presb. Western, O- 
neida Co. New York. March 9. 

Mr. HUDSON, ord. evang. Scipio, N. ¥. Feb. 3. 

Rev. ELIAKIM PHELPS, inst. pastor, Presb. Ge- 
neva, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Mr. HARVEY B. DODGE, ord. evang. Bap. Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Rev. SAMUEL W. BRACE, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Skeneatiles, N. Y. Feb. 17. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. WHITTINGILAM, instit. ree- 
tor, Epis. Orange Place, New Jersey. Dee. 18, 
1829, : 

Rev. BENJAMIN HOLMES, instit. reetor, Epis. 
Morristown, N. J. Jan. 30, 1x30. 


Mr. GEORGE P. GIDDINGS, adm. deacon, Epis. 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. Jan. 24, 1830. 

Mr. MATTHEW Hf. HENDERSON, ord. deacon, 
Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. March 7. 


Mr. JOHN A. ADAMS, adm. deacon, Epis. Staunton, 
Virginia. Dec. 6, 1829. 

Rev. EBENEZER BOYDEN, adm. priest, Epis. 
Staunton, Va. Dec. 6, 1829. 

tev. ©. DUSSER, adm. priest, Epis. Antrim Parish, 
Va. Dec. 29. 

Rev. Z. H. GOLDSMITH, adm. priest, Epis. Ports- 
mouth, Va. Jan. 10, 1830. 


Mr. JOUN BATEMAN, ord. evang. Bap. Piedmont, 
South Carolina. 


Rev. DAVID WRIGIIT, ord. evang. Presb. Colum- 
bus, Monroe co. Mississippi. Jan. 19, 1830. 


NATHAN ARNETT, set apart evang. Bap. Rock 
Spring, St. Clair, UMlinois. Jan, 24, 1830. 


Rey. CHARLES PHILLIPS, inst. pastor, ( 
co. Kentucky. Jan. 8, 1830, . 


rreenup | 


Canfield and Ellsworth, Ohio. Jan. 27, 1830. 
Rev. CALEB BURBANK, inst. pastor, Madison and 
Unionville, Geauga co. Ohio. Jan. 97. 
Mr. ZACHARIAH MEADE, adm. deacon, Epis 
Alexandria. 


Whole number in the above list, 55. 


SUMMARY. 

Ordinations . . 93 STATES. 
Installations 20 Maine aoe 9 
Institutions». - 2) New Hampshire ; 
See Vermont : 4 
OFFICES. Rhode Island 1 
Pastors - « « 34 Massachusetts 10 
Col. Pastor . . . IL Connecticut ti 
| Evangelists 9 New York » 
Priests - «+ « 4 New Jersey 2 
Deacons e « 4 Pennsylvania. . 2 
Rectors 2 Virginia 5 
S. Carolina l 
DENOMINATIONS. Mississippi . . I 
Congregational . 18 a ; I 
Presbyterian . 8 we ° ! 
Baptist or ak ° 

Episcopal oe 8 DATES. 
Unitarian ~ » » S&S RO Cetober. . . 1 
| Roman Catholic . 1 December . & 
Not designated . . 4 1830 January It 
February 1 
March . ., 1! 





Not designated 2 





QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 
DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and Mis 
sionaries. 





Rev. NATHANIEL WEBSTER, xt. 81, Cong. Port 
land, Maine. March &, 1830, pastor Ist ch. Bidde- 
ford. 


Rev. DAVID GOODALL, :rt. 80, Littleton, New 
Hampshire. Settled minister over 20 years in 
Halifax, Vt. Graduate of Harvard Coll. 


Rey. SMITH MILES, wt. 65, Epis. Chatham, Con- 
necticut. Feb. 1830. ; 
Rev. JOEL WILCOXON, et. 65, Meth. Stratford, 
Conn. Jan. 30. 

Rev. JOUN LANGDON, et. 40, Bethlehem, Cono 
Feb. 28. 

Rev. ISAAC WILKINS, West Chester, West 
Chester co. New York. Feb 6, 1830. 

ELIAS HICKS, wt. 82, of the Soc. of Friends, Jer 
cho, Long Island, N. ¥Y. Feb. 27. ; 
Rev. JOSEPH 8. CHRISTMAS, et. 27, Presb. New 
York city, N. ¥Y. March 14. Paster of Bowery 

I 


ch. , 

Rev. AMASA BROWN, wt. 76, Bap. Hartford, N.Y. 

Rev. JOHN SELLON, Epis. Albany, N. Y. Marek: 
2. For 7 yrs. pastor Epis. ch. N. ¥. 

Lancaster, 


Rev. JOSEPH CLARKSON, et. 65. 


Pennsylvania. Jan. 25, 1830. 


Rev. CHRISTIAN NEWCOMB, et. 82, German 
Methodist Hagerstown, Maryland. March 10, 
1830. For many years, Bishop of the German 


Meth. Soc. } 
Rev. JOHN ALLEN, wt. 71, Baltimore, Md. Mareh 
16. Prof. Math. Ua. Maryland. 











oom “OP OT ie 


NO ae ee eS a Pa ae 


~) 1830. 


Rev. JOHN FLETCHER, Meth. Richmond, Virgin- 
ia. Jan. 5, 1830. Local Minister. 

Rev. WILLIAM P. MARTIN, et. 85, Meth. near 
Lynchburg, Va. Oct. 30, 1829. 


Rev. MICHAEL SWAIN, Guilford co. North Caro- 
lina. Jan. 9, 1830. 

Rt. Rev. (BISHOP) RAVENSCROFT, et. 58, Epis. 
Raleigh, N. C. March 5. 

Rev. SAMUEL NEWTON, Bap. Antauga co. Ala- 
bama. At the Residence of Mr. James Newton. 


Rev. FATHER HILL, Cath. Cincinnati, Chio. Vi- 
car gen. Bishop of Cincinnati. 





Student in Theology. 


Mr. JOHN OTIS PAYSON, Andover, Mass. Jan. 
24. Memb. jun. class Th. Sem. Andover. Na- 
tive of Pomfret, Conn. Grad. Yale Col. 


Whole No. in the above list, 20, 
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SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 

| From 20 to 30 - 1 Maine ° 1 

3040 . New Hampshire . 1 

40 50 . . J Massachusetts .. 1 

50 60 . . %-| Connecticut . 38 

60 70 . . 3 New York . § 

70 «80 - 3 Pennsylvania - i 

80 90 .. 5& Maryland. ... 2 

Not specified. . . 7 Virginia ~- 2 

Sum of alltheag- ) g¢¢ North Carolina - 2 

es specified § Alabama . « 1 

Average age . - 69 Ohio . : 1 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 

Congregational 1 1829 October . 1 

Presbyterian . . 1 1830 January 5 

Baptist . . «2 2 February 4 

Episcopal . . . 3 March . « . 6 

Methodist ~e @ Not specified 4 
German Methodist . 1 
Friends . io 1 
Roman Catholic i 
Not specified . . 6 
Student in Theology 1 
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Reports or AGENTS. 


From the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary 
of the Western Agency of the American 
Education Society. 


Cincinnati, March 31, 1830. 
To the Directors of the Am. Ed. Soc. 


Dear Brethren and fellow laborers in the 
Gospel. 


In presenting you with a brief view of 
that part of the great enterprize intrusted 
to my special supervision, it will not be ex- 
pected that I should be able to report, that 
in a few months any great things have ac- 
tually been accomplished forthe Education 
cause at the West: and yet it is my privi- 
lege to say, that the work has commenced 
under auspices, which should excite grati- 
tude and thanksgiving, for the past, and in- 
spire increasing zeal and faith, prayer and 
activity in future. Every day since my en- 
trance into this great Valley and especial- 
ly since my particular connexion with this 
important undertaking, has deepened my 
convictions of the magnitude and the ur- 
~ necessity of the work. The fact that 
undreds of our Churches are seeking in 
vain for Pastors; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the destitute and perishing, are 
famishing for the bread and water of life ; 
the fact that infidelity, and error, and 
crime, are rapidly preoccupying these wide 





spreading fields of labour, and multiplying 
the difficulties in the way of their future 
33 


occupancy ; and the fact that the increase 
of our population is fast surpassing the in- 
crease of our Ministers, and the means of 
moral improvement, are to me no longer 
distant objects of contemplation, but living, 
and painful realities of every day's observa- 
tion. ‘To bring this great enterprize in 
which we are engaged the more fully be- 
fore the Western Churches, it was one of 
my first objects to prepare a brief view of 
the principles, plans, and operations of the 
Am. Ed. Soc. for the Christian Journal. 
Since the appointment of our Board of Agen- 
cy, my attention has been directed to the 
selection of suitable young men for the 
Ministry—to the increase of our funds,— 
and to a careful supervision over our 
men. As it was the opinion of our Breth- 
ren here, as well as my own, that our suc- 
cess in drawing forth the resources of the 
western Churches would depend much 
upon the number of their needy sons, ac- 
tually sought out, and placed ina course of 
training for the Ministry ; I have devoted 
much time and pains to this part of my 
work. In travelling a distance of 1500 
miles through some parts of Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio, upwards of 50 young men 
of promise have come to my knowledge 
most of whom I have had the opportunit 

of seeing—and the majority of whom will 
probably at least attempt a course of study, 
preparatory to the Ministry. How a 
will do this cannot yet be determined. 


: 
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Eight or ten have already commenced a 
course of study in this city at their own ex- 
pense, who now promise well, and will 
probably in the fall apply to our Board for 
aid. While in the city at different times I 
make it a special object to have frequent 
intercourse with them—-and to develope 
and improve their intellectual and religious 
characters. Several other young men in 
other places have commenced, or are about 
to commence study. From all the informa- 
tion already obtained on the subject | am 
led to believe that from 50 to 100 young 
men of promise will be found at the West 
during the present year, most of whom will 
need, to a greater or less extent the patron- 
age of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Collection of Funds. While this subject 
has not been my prominent object, yet this 
important work has not been entirely neg- 
lected. About $1200 may, by the blessing 
of God, be expected from several Societies 
and Individuals, visited by me, though but 
a small part of it has yet been collected. 
The particular items you will find in anoth- 
er place. Besides the above amount it 
will be encouraging for you to know that 
a good brother whom I have seen—Mr. 
oe eeeeeweeen es lias by will ap- 
propriated one third of his property, or 
about $2,000 to the use of the Ain. Ed. Soc. 
and the same sum to two other kindred In- 
stitutions. ‘The disclosure of such facts in 
this moral wilderness cannot fail to inspire 
feelings of gratitude to God, while it will 
excite the pleasing hope that not a few of 
the friends of Zion here, provoked to love 


and good works by the example of their | 


fathers, will be found devising liberal things 
for the cause of Christian benevolence. 
Deep interest in the sim. Ed. Soc. Proba- 
bly no Branch of the christian enterprize 
which has been presented before the wes- 
tern churches and Ministers has excited so 
deep and lively an interest, and secured so 
cheerful a cooperation as the cause of edu- 
cation. Our Ministers and Churches know 
by most painful experience what is meant 
by the wrgent demand for laborers in this 
great western valley. In traversing these 
waste places of Zion how often have our 


hearts bled, in finding famishing numbers | 


of the Redeemer’s family who had not en- 
joyed a communion season, some for two, 
some for five, and others for ten years. 
Yes, dear brethren, our eyes have witnes- 
sed this distressing and almost incredible 
famine of the word of God. Nor will the 
wants of our country appear less affecting 
to you, than to us, when we tell you of the 
two great States of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana through which I have travelled, 
embracing a territory one third larger than 
the whole of New England, with her 1000 
enlightened Ministers, containing a popula- 
tion of 500,090 souls with but twelve or 
fourteen Presbyterian, and a small number 
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of other Preachers to break to them the 
bread of lite ;—when we tell you of the 
western section of Louisiana, a region of 
inexhaustable fertility 200 miles long and 
100 broad, thickly populated, without a 
single Presbyterian Minister—and when we 
point you to 12 adjoining counties in our 
own beloved State of Ohio with her mill- 
ion of inhabitants, without a single Preach- 
er of the gospel of our denomination, and 
but very few of any other;—in view ofsuch 
facts which are constantly before our eyes 
and with which I might fill my sheet, it is 
impossible for our Churches and Ministers 
not to feel an absorbing interest in the 
great work of multiplying Laborers for 
this wide spreading and whitening harvest 
of the Lord ; and when they listen to the 
solemn pledge of the Am. Ed. Soc. that by 
the help of God they will extend the hand 
of assistance to every young man in the 
United States of suitable character who is 
desirous of entering the gospel Ministry— 
their sinking spirits revive—they thank 
God and take courage—they confidently 
hope for the perpetuity and increase of our 
churches—for the salvation of our country 
and the conversion of the world. The pe- 
culiar features of the Am. Ed. Soc. seem 
to call forth a spontaneous and almost uni- 
form expression of approbation from the 
friends of religion wherever made known 
at the West. The loaning system, with the 
smallness of appropriations, presenting the 
| most powerful motives to industry, econo- 
| my and self denial; and the plan of high 
accountability, and of pastoral supervision, 
are regarded generally as having a peculiar 
| adaptation to the wants and characters, and 
| future usefulness of these young men at 
the West. I have full confidence that the 
more these principles are canvassed the 
more highly they will be appreciated, and 
approved. 

Pastoral Supervision. No part of my work 
_has pressed upon my spirit with such ab- 
| sorbing, and [ hope profitable interest as 
| that of laboring by personal intercourse to 
elevate the standard of holiness among our 
young men. Never do I feel so deeply 
| that I am standing on holy ground as when 
{ enter the closet with these beloved youth, 
and affectionately inquire into the state of 
their souls—urging the indispensable neces- 
sity of preeminent holiness to their happi- 
ness and usefulness in the arduous and re- 
sponsible work—and commending their 
souls to the care and grace and fellowship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ by a parting 
prayer ; and the meltings of soul, the ten- 
derness of conscience, the expressed pur- 
poses of renewed consecration to God, and 
the grateful acknowledgements made for 
these pastoral visits, which have char- 
acterized such interviews, have inspired 
the hope that these delightful labors have 
not been in vain in the Lord—and that a 
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race of men are now training up whose 
spirit, and faith, and zeal shall never 
cease till the gospel is published to eve- 
ry creature. But while we labor to raise 
the standard of personal piety among our 
prospective Ministers, how much do we 
need the return of apostolic zeal and self 
denial, of enterprise and fidelity among 
those who are already the official amassa- 
dors of Christ, and charged with a commis- 
sion to evangelize the world! If a little 
band of helpless and hated disciples, baptiz- 
ed into the spirit of their Divine Redeemer 
could so speedily extend the triumphs of 
the Cross over the civilized world, how 
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The following gentlemen constitute the 
Board of Agents of the American Kduca- 
tion Society at Cincinnati. 

Rev. Elijah Slack, Chairman. Rev. Da- 
vid Root, Rev. Lewis Howell, Rev. Benj. 
Graves, Thomas L. Payne, Dr. James 
Warren, Stephen Burroughs, Esq. Mr. Na- 
than Baker, Treas., Samue! Newell, Esq., 
and Rey. Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Messrs. Root, 
Vail, and Mr. Nathan Baker. 

Quarterly Meetings of the Board are held 


speedily might the latter day glory be ush- | four weeks previous to the 2d Wednesday 


ered in if every Minister of Christ now in 
the field were a flame of fire—were im- 
bued with the spirit of Propbets, Apostles, 
Martyrs and Confessors. 

Churches and Ministers at the West are 
a to feel, and do deeply feel, that 

ibles and Tracts, and Sabbath Schools, 
and religious newspapers, and all other | 
means of moral improvement, however im- | 
portant, will do but little to bring the mill- | 
ions of our new settlers under the appropri- | 
ate influences of the gospel, without the 
aids of an enlightened and pious Ministry. 
Our Institution is now felt to be of funda- 
mental importance ; that though too much 
has not been done for other Benevolent So- 
cieties, far too little has been done for this ; 
and that whatever other Institution shall 
in future perform but a part of its appro- 
priate work ; this ought, and must perform 
it all. How great, dear brethren, is our re- 
sponsibility and happiness in having com- 
mitted to our hands the glorious enter- 
prize of i so many sons of the 
Church for the holy Ministry--an enter- 
prize which if it be accomplished, (and who 
can endure the thought of its failure) shall 
make our Wilderness to bud and blossom 
as the Rose, and which we may hope will 
send the gospel to every creature, before 
the close of the present century. 

The following are the items of funds paid 
in already, and to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of this Board according to present ex- 

















pectation. 
From F. Y. Vail, Temporary Scholarship, $75 
per. ann. for 7 years . ° . $3525,00 | 


John Ambler, Springfield, Ohio, a Note 
payable in July 1830. ° - 55,00 
Subscription of married Ladies’ Sewing 

Socicty of Cincinnati for Educating 

Young men of the West for the Min- 

istry Aux. to Am. Ed. Soc. . 200,00 | 
Indiana Branch of the Am. Ed. Soc. . 120,00 
Mr. Luther Halsey, an annual appro- 

priation if he had lived , . 60,00 
Madison Male and Fem. Ed. Soc. 50,00 
Dayton Male and Fem. Ed. Soc. . - 80,09 
Buck Creek Male Ed. Soc. ‘ 


20,00 | 


Urbana Fem. Ed. Soc. . ° . 20,00 | 
Troy Male and Fem. Ed. Soc... . 90,00 
Pigua Male Ed.Soc. . ‘ ; 14,10 | 
Mr. John Ambler, Springfield =. . 6,00 
$1200,00 





of January, April, July, and October. 

Examining Committee—Rev. Joshua L. 
Wilson, D. D., Rev. Professor Beckwith, 
and Rey. David Root. 


The Cincinnati Presbytery, at a late meet- 
ing, after hearing Mr Vail on the organiza- 
tion, objects, claims, and operations of the 
American Education Society, voted to re- 
commend the Socicty to the attention and 
patronage of the churches. 


Inpiana Epvucation Socirry. 

A Society with the above name was form- 
ed Jan. 27, 1830, at Hanover, Jefferson co- 
Indiana, Auxiliary to the American Edu- 
cation Society. A letter from the Rev. 
John Finley Crow, Cor. Secretary, dated 
Hanover, Feb. 18, 1°30, containing official 
notice of the formation of the Society, states , 

‘The meeting was attended by a number 
of clergymen, and also by the agent of the 
American Edueation Society, Mr. Vail.— 
After an appropriate address by the agent, 
the constitution was subscribed by nine life 
members, and by a number of annual sub- 
scribers, with different sums, making alto- 
gether $116. We expect Auxiliary Socie- 
ties to be formed through the State.” 

The Board of Directors of the Parent So- 
ciety has recognized the Indiana Education 
Society as a Branch. The following aro 
the officers of the Society. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, President. 
ley, Judge Goodlet, James Blake, Vice 
Presidents. John F. Crow, Secretary. Wit- 
liamson Dunn, Treasurer. John M. Dickey, 
James H. Johnston, Samuel Gregg, Lean- 


durr Brad- 


| der Cobb, Tilly H. Brown, Ashbell S. 


Wells, Calvin Butler, Andrew Wylie, D.D. 
James Crawford, Martin M. Post, James 
Wier, Samuel Smock, Victor King, ‘Thom- 
as Stephens, Samuel Ryker, Directors. 
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Executive Committee—Messrs. Johnson, | adjoining portions of New Hampshire ; the 
Brown, Dunn, Smock, and Crow. Rev. Mr. Cogswell, in Middlesex, and 
Berkshire, and Worcester counties. The 
Rev. Mr. Little, in a part of New Hamp- 
shire, and in Barnstable and Worcester 
counties, Ms.; and the Rev. Mr. Young 
chiefly in New Hampshire. The result 
Western Reserve Brancu. cannot be minutely given in this number, 


Letters have been received from the Rev, | but will be presented hereafter. One thing, 


Ansel R. Clark, whose successful agency | however, is more and more evident, that 
within the limits of this Branch were men- | Ministers and churches throughout New 
tioned in our last number, dated Feb. 13, England are convinced that greater efforts, 
March 13, and April 17. He has attended than have ever yet been made, are demand- 
the meetings of several Presbyteries, preach- ed in behalf of the American Education 
ed in the towns of Morgan, Rome, Austins- Society and of other similar societies, if the 
burgh, Salem, Kingsville, Unionville, Mad- | country is not to be given up to supersti- 
ison, Geneva, Harpersfield, Claridon, Mes- | tion, infidelity, and ruin. As one proof of 


opotamia, Farmington, Euclid, and El- this remark, we subjoin the following reso- 
yria; and formed Education Societies lutions of the Hampden Association of Min- 


among the ladies, and Agricultural Educa- isters in Massachusetts. 


tion Societies among the gentlemen, of | « At a regular meeting of the Hampden 
nearly all the towns visited. Resolutions | Association at Middle Granville, Feb. 9, 
were passed by the Presbyteries of Grand | 1830, the Rev. Mr. Young, an agent of the 


in oat ot Ciel eam _| American Education Society, having pre- 
9 Wituny secon sented the objects and urgent claims of the 


mending the American Education Society | American Education Society, after delibe- 
to the patronage of the churches. A num- | ration it was unanimously 
ber of young men were encouraged by Mr! _ “ Resolced, 1-—-That we consider the A- 


oat se merican Education Society to be one of the 
Clark to seck an education for the minis- most important of the benevolent institu- 


try. Six in one town were found, the | tions of the day, and that its prosperity is 
fruits of a late revival of religion, most of essential to the promotion of the best inte- 
whom, it was hoped, would enter upon a_ Tests of the church. 


“ Resolved, 2—That, in our opinion, this 
course of study. Ih ins aes, Aas Te ? 
y- In several instances the particular object of religious charity has re- 


churches evinced a high degree of liberali- | ceived less attention in Hampden county 

ty. In Austinsburgh, the subscriptions of ! than it deserves. And we recommend that 

various kinds amounted to $141 50. each member of this body bring the claims 
It is not the least of the man . | of the American Education Society promi- 
ey y mercies nently before the people of his charge, at 

which Mr. Clark has experienced in this least once in each year. 

agency, that his preaching and labours } 8 Resolved, 3—That a committee of three 

while at Hudson, were evidently blessed to be appointed to devise such measures, with 


: reference to the formation of a County So- 
a number of students in the Western Re. _ ciety, Auxiliary to the American Education 


serve College. An attention to religion Society, as they shall judge expedient, and 
commenced in the College while he was ' report their proceedings to the next 


there, which was followed by the hopeful | wae Revoived, 4 Tiet this Association take 


conversion of several young men. This is | into consideration, at its next meeting, the 
the only revival of religion in a College, | expediency of supporting a Beneficiary 
which we remember to have noticed the U*S8¢lves, under the auspices of the Amer- 
present year. ican Education Society. 

“The Rev. Mr. Cooley, Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, and Rev. Mr. Clarke were chosen the 
| committee under the third resolution. 


Annual Meeting—at Madison, on the day 
previous to the meeting of the Synod of 
Indiana, in October next. 











Acents 1n New Encranp. | “ Timotny Marner Coorey, Mod. 
The Rev. Messrs. Cogswell, Little, and “ A true copy of Minutes, 
Young have been actively employed dur- _‘“‘ Attest, Dorus Cranke, Scribe.” 


ing the last quarter in Massachusetts, and 
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QuarTERLY Meetina or THE Boarp or D1- 
RECTORS, HELD IN Boston, Aprit 14, 1230. 


Appropriations were made at this meet- 
ing to 421 Beneficiaries, including 23 new 
applicants, amounting to $7,536 ; which is 
the largest sum ever appropriated in one 
quarter by the Society and its Branches. 
The young men assisted belong to 8 Theo- 
logical Seminaries, 14 Colleges, and 35 
Academies or private Schools. Although 
there has been an increase of donations the 
past quarter, the pecuniary wants of the So- 
ciety are exceedingly pressing, and the 
treasury remains deeply in debt. 

Uniform Appropriations. 

The following important vote was unani- 
mously adopted, and is henceforth to be re- 
garded asa rule of the Directors. 


“ Whereas, it appears evident, after ma- | 
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} 
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| 











ture reflection, that the interests of the. 


American Education Society will be pro- 
moted by a further extension of the princi- 
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OPERATIONS OF OTHER Epvucation 
Societies. 

The Education Register of the Board of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church for April states— 

“The Board have now under their care 
forty-three young men, who are pursuing 
their studies with a view to the gospel min- 
istry. They are in different stages of pre- 
— for the great work to which they 
ave devoted their lives.” 

Ten persons are mentioned who have each 


engaged to pay the Board $100 annually. 





Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society and of its Branches, 
from Jan. 1st to March 31, 1830. 

DONATIONS. 
Boston, Yow Men's Aux. Ed. So. by L. 8 


Cragin, Trease 150 Ov 
From Emily Higgins 7 00 
From a Friend 200 
| Bradford, Ist par. by Jesse Kimball 2 50 
Berlin Fem, Ed, Soc. by Mies Fay, Pres. 42 


| 
| 


ple of uniformity in making appropriations | 


to Beneficiaries, so that the amount grant- | 


ed shall be the same, in each stage of edu- 
cation, and in all seminaries of learning ,— 

“* Voted—That the annual amount of ap- 
propriations to young men under patronage, 
in all the stages of their education, shall 
hereafter be serenty-fire dollars ; of which, 
eighteen dollars shall be appropriated for 
each quarter ending in July and October ; 
nineteen dolls. for the quarter ending in Janu- 
ary, and twenty dollars for the quarter ending 
wn April: except that, in the first stage, while 


young men are fitting for College, there shall | 


be a reduction of five dollars from cach quar- 
terly hg te in cases where tuition is 
gratuitous 

their education, where both the board and tui- 
tion are furnished gratuitously, the quarter- 
ly appropriation shall be ten dollars.” 


General Agent for raising Funds in New- 
England. 

The Board of Directors, at an adjourned 

meeting, adopted the following resolutions, 


“‘ Whereas the great and increasing want 
of funds to carry forward the extended ope- 
rations of this Society requires that system- 
atic and persevering exertions be made to 


y afforded ; and in any stage of | 


| 


Berkshire Aux. Ed. So, as per memo. annex, 
(ree’d too late for insertion this quarter) 
Essex Co. Aux. Ed. So. trom Jos. 
Adams, Tr. as follows, viz.— 


By Rev. Henry Little, Agent 85 00 


| Salem, Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss 


| 


' 


obtain pecuniary contributions ;—There- | 


fore, with a view to the more effectual 
prosecution of this object, 

“ Voted—That the Rev. William Cogs- 
well be appointed General Agent of the 
American Education Society, having for 
his particular field of labor the New Eng- 
land States. 

“* Voted—That in the employment of any 
other agents in New England, for raising 
funds, the General Agent shall be consult- 
ed in regard to their fields of labor. 


Ann Batchelder, ‘T'reas. towards 
the Un. Temp. Scho. thro’ Rev. 
W. Cogswell, Agent 
Danvers So. Society 
Newburyport Circle of Industry, first 
semi-ann. pay’t on ac. Lad. Ist 
Tem. Scho. by Miss Mary Green- 
leat, ‘Treas. 37 50 
From Rev. Mr. Little, Agent 250 34 
Do. Mr. Adams 32 20 
Salem, froma Fem. Circle for Prayer, 


34 30 
96 00 


by Miss Ann R, Bray, Sec. 5 00 

| Salem, fr. do. by Miss 8. Dennis, Sec. 5 00 
| Marblehead Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Henrietta Dana, Pres’t 21 00 
Andover, by Mr. Foster and members 

of bis family 50 

From Edw. W. Hooker 75 


By Rev. John K. Young, Agent, viz. 
Beverly31,Borford 14 30,7 opsfield 50 46 00 

From Rev. H. Little, bal. of his col. 58 49—675 08 
Fitchburg, fr. Rev. R. A. Putnam, half coll. 


at Mon. Concert in 1°29 20 4 
Do. Female Edu. Society, by Mr. P. 179 
Do. a Friend, by do. 3 00 

Hampshire Co. Depos. fr. Ezra Stark weath- es 
v OU 


er, of Worthington, by D. 8. Whitney 
Hampden Co. fr. Rev. J. K. Young, 
Agent, viz. 
Palmer 7, Ludlow 425, Chester 
27 10, Russell 1199 50 34 
Montgomery 458, E.Granville92% 13 33 
Southwick, of which 12 50 is in part 
to cons. Rev. CALVIN FOOTE 
a Life Mem. by members of his 
Society 
Blandford, of which 40 dls. is to con. 
Rev. DORUS CLARKE a Life 
Mem. by mem. of his Cong. 
Mid. Granville 800, Tolland 17 59, 
West Springfield, Agawam Par. to 
con. Rev. REUBEN 8. HAZEN 
a Life Mem. viz. by Dea. T. Al- 
lyn°$20 ; oth, mem.of his So.,$20°46 00 
Ludlow Ed. Soc. by Alva Sykes, ‘T'r. 11 GO—210 95 
Mason, N. H. Ed. Soc. by T. Wilson, Tr. 14 00 


19 00 


50 66 
25 30 
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Moffit’s Store, N. Y. from Paul Roberts, by , 
eo * , se ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Middlesex Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Groton, by Lad. of the So. of Rev. J. 
TODD, to cons. him. a L. Mem. 

Dracut Fem. Char. So. to con, Rev. 
SYLVESTERG. PEIRCEa Life 
Meinber 40 00 

Lincoln, fr. Lad. by Rev. Mr. Demond 4 50 

From E. P. Mackintire, Tr. viz. 


40 00 


West Cambridge, Branch 8 87 
Stoneham Reading Socicty 12 09 
Charlestown Re}, Ch. Society 20 00 
Balance in Treas. of the Aux. 58 63 


From E. P. Mackintire, Tr. by Rev. 
Wm. Cogswell, Agent, viz. 
South Reading, fr. Mr=. Sarah 8S, Yale 


tow. S. Reading Temp. Schol. — 10 00 
Reading, fr. Mr. John Damon, tow. 
Read. W. Par. Temp. Schol. 13 00 


Do. fr. Mrs. Rhoda Richardson do. 13 00 
Brighton, tr. Rev. GEO. W. BLAG- 
DEN, to constitute hima Life 


Mem. of Co. Society 10 00 
Stoneham, fr. individ. to cons. Rev. 

JOSEPH SEARLE, a Life Mem. 

of Co. Society 10 00 


Sherburne, from Aaron Coolidge, Tr. 
Aux. Education Suciety 26 00 
Do. fr. Master H. & Miss M. Wenzell 1 00 
Marlboro’, from tHeman Seaver, of 
which 10 dols. is to cons. Rev. 
SYLVESTER F. BUCKLIN a 
Life Memb. of the Co. Society 15 00—982 09 
Norfolk Aux. Ed. So. from Rev. John 
Codman, Tr. 164 70 
From do. of which 40 dls. is to cons. 
Rev. JOSIAIL BENT, of Wey- 
mouth a Life Member 
From Rev. John Codman, Treas. 
New York, tr. Hon. Richard Vuarick 
From Presb. Branch of Am. Ed. Soc. 
South Mass. Aux, Ed. Soc. from Dea. 
Morton VWldy, Treas. 200 00 
From do. of which 85 23 is from the 
town of Middleborough 150 09 
Fr. do. by Rev. Henry Little, Agent* 152 43 
Troy, from Lad. of Ist Cong. Ch, and 
Society, to cons. Rev. THOMAS 
M.SMITIL a Life Member, by 
M. C. Durfee 40 00 
Easton, fr.Gen. SUEPARD LEACH 
to con. himself and his wife, Mrs. 
LEACH, Life Members 200 00—742 43 
Worcester Co. Aux. Ed. So.— 
Worcester, from Miss Rachel Heard, 
Sec. of Temp. Aux. Ed. Soe. 
Phillipston, Fem, Char. Soc. by Miss 
L. Sophia Gould, Tr. 5 00 
From Rev. Wm. Cogswell, Ag. viz. 


190 00 

20 WU—28 1 70 
100 00 
700 00 





10 00 


Berlin, trom a Friend ,50—do. 25 79 
Westboro’, from James Longley, Tr. 

of Westh. Temp. Sch. Ist pay’t 75 00 
Northboro’ coll, in Bap. meet. house 7 92—-98 67 
Waynesboro’ Geo, trom W. Urquhart 7 79 
Waterford, N.Y. fr. Rev. Eben. Cheever, 

by Ladies of his Society 33 35 
Westminster, from a Friend 1 00 


$3,347 42 





* The sum necessary to constitute the following 
Clergymen Honorary Lite Members of the American 
Education Society, 40 dols. each, is included in the 
three preceeding amounts. 

Rev. FRANCIS HORTON, Dartmouth, Ms. by 
Ladies and Gentlemen of his Society—Rev. WIL- 
LIAM GOULD, Fairhaven, Ms. by Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 








of his Parish—Rev. JOSHUA BARRETT, Ply- | 
mouth, Ms. by Members of his Society, and that of | 


the Rev. S. Holmes of New Bedford—Rev. ELIJAH 
DEXTER, Plympton, Ms. by members of his Socie- 
ty, and that of the Rev. S. Holmes of New Bedford— 
Rev. PLUMMER CHASE, Carver, Ms. by Members 
of his Society, and that of the Rev. S. Holmes of 
New Bediord. 


Boston, David W. Child 30—James Mel- 
ledge 5—George J. Homer 30—Jeremi- 
ah Evarts 10—Dr. Shattuck 5—Ezra 
Palmer 5—Wm. Worthington 5—Geo. 
Murdock 5—George Odiorne 5— Moses 
Everett 5—Aaron Everett 5—Catharine 





Codman 5—Samuel Coverly 5 120 00 
Newburyport, Samuel Newman 5 00 
Norfolk, Conn. Mrs. Sarah Battelle 5 00 

$130 00 

INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Cutler, from Pliny Cutler, l y’rs int. 60 00 
Vose, Ths. Vose, | year’s interest 60 00 
Lord, Mrs. Phebe Lord, 2 y’rs int. 120 00 
Dunlap, David Dunlap, 1 y'rs int. 60 00 
Ist Dorch. Rev. J. Codman, | y’rs int. 30 00 
Dixon —— 1 y’rs int. 60 00 
Lathrop, int. on Gent. sub. in part 5 97 
Osgood, do. on part amount dl 68 
Norwich, do. from Lad. of Ist So. by 

Cornelia Strong 60 00 
Worcester, from Miss A. Lawrence, 

interest in part 4 20—511 85 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Fitchburg, Rev. RUFUS A. PUT- 
NAM, by Fe. Ed. So. Fitchburg 40 00 
Easton, Gen. SHEPARD LEACH, 
by himself 
Do. M 


[Se 


100 00 
LEACH, by herself 100 00—240 00 





TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


New Hartford, N. Y. from Rev. Noah Coe, 
Ist payment 


LOANS REFUNDED. 


By a former Benefic. more than half 
amount loaned 109 00 
Do. do. in part 20 00 
Ree'd thro’? Rev. Wm. Cogswell— 
By a former Ben. whole am’t loaned 67 50 
Do. do. do. 97 50 
And interest from 3 Beneficiaries 118 95—412 95 


39 00 


LEGACIES. 


Fr. Samuel! Lee, Ex. of the will of Mrs. N. 


Sparhawk, late of Templeton, Mas. 20 00 


INCOME FROM OTIIER FUNDS. 


122 50 
180 00—302 50 


Dividend on Bank Stock 
Interest on Funds loaned 


$1,656 30 
3,347 42 


$5,008 72 





Donations brought forward, 





Whole amount for present use 


PRINCIPAL REC’D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Springfield, from Lad. in Springfield, on ac. 


of their sub. by Dr. E. Hale, 7 00 
Fr. Gent. in Springfield, on acc. of their 
sub. by Daniel Bonticou 40 75 


Lathrop, from Gent. of West Springfield, - 
subserip. in part 63 27 
Fr. Lad. of W. Springfield, sub. in part, 


by Hon. 8. Lathrop 20 29 

Brown Emerson, trom Rev. W. Cogswell, , 

paid him in Salem «1499 
Yale College, fr. Rev. Edward Beecher, his 

subscription ot) 00 

143 50 


Dartmouth, from Richard Lang 
Dwight, fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of the 





Ladies of Park St.Cong. _ 2 = 
Worcester, from Joseph Adams, in part 41 2 
$544 JJ 
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Clothing received during the quarter. 


Berlin Fem. Ed. Soe. by Miss Fay, Pres’t, 
a bundle 

Braintree Fem. Ed. Soc. a bundle valued at 

Dedham, fr. Lad. of that town, a bundle val. 7 U0 

Hanover, Corban Soc. in the Cong. Soc. b 
Miss Lucinda Ellis, Sec. a bundle val. at 24 58 

Lincoln, from Ladies of that town, by Rev. 
Mr. Demond, a bundle 

Phillipstoen Fem. Ch. Soc. by Miss L. Sophia 
Gould, Treas. a bundle 

Sharon, Dorcas Society, a bundle valued at 

Tewksbury, Fem. Reading Society, 1 bundle 

West Boylston, Fem. Reading Soc. by Miss 
Betsey Keyes, a bundle 

Worcester, Fem. Ed. So. Ist Church, by, Miss 
Rache}] Heard, Sec. a bundle 


MAINE BRANCH. 





Augusta, James Bridge, jr. annual sub. 2 00 
Bridgton, Miss Sally Peabody, a donation 2 00 
$4 00 
A bundle of Clothing, donor unknown, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
From Hon. David L. Morrill, to constit. him a 
Life Member of the Branch Society 31 50 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


~d from sun. persons since 15 . 1829 135 69 | ,. poe “meg 
Ree’d from sun. persons since 15th Dec. 1829 135 ¢ | thom of thete it le meodions te cay thet it ia- 


And Clothing, valued by the donors at 25 00 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 

Interest on Funds loaned 90 00 

Brooklyn, Mon. Conc. by Edwin Newbury 20 00 
Donation from Mrs. Ruth Pomroy, by E. H. 

Gilbert 1 00 

Interest, 2 year’s on a Sch. bond 6 00 
Do. in part on Hawes Schol. by J. R. 

Woodbridge 1 20 


From Rev. Leonard Bacon, thro’ Prof. Olm- 

stead, rec’d some time since from Corn- 

wall, by Mr. Bacon 3 00 
From Rev. L. Bacon, thro’ Prof. Olmstead, 

rec’d some time since by Mr. B. froma 





Rel. So. in Saybrook, by Rev. A.Hovey 19 90 

Divid. 6 mo. on 20 shares in Phenix Bank 60 00 

For immediate use $201 10 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Hawes Sch. im part, by J. R. Woodbridge 10 00 

Middletown =“ Samuel Southmayd 37 00 

Schol. of Ist Soc. in Norwich, by H. Strong 25 00 


$273 10 





PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 


New York, Laight St. Ch. 5th pay’t for 3 
Benefic. by Mrs. Darling 
Brick Church, Gardner Spring, bal. 


75 00 


2d year 50 00 
Moses Allen, on acc. 2d year 50 00 
Abijah Fisher, 37 50 
William Whitlock * 37 50 
John D. Holbrook ea 75 00 
Mrs. Tace Patton sai 20 00—270 00 


Pearl St. Ch. from Fem. Ed. Soc. 2d y’rs 


payment by Miss Bleeker 75 00 
Manlius, from Fem. Asso. by Mrs. Sarah 
Ewens, Treas. 24 00 
Brooklyn, from John Millard, 2 y’s pay’t 375 00 
Newville, Cumb. co. Pa. fr. John M‘Kahan, 
by W. Graydon, Esq. of Harrisburg 60 00 | 


Western Ed. So. fr. James 8. Seymour, Tr.* 700 00 


$1,579 00 








_* For the particulars of donations to the Western 
Education Society, sea Western Recorder for April 
6, and Rochester Observer for April 9, 1830. 


EXPLANATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


9 86 | 





12 00 | 
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WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 


Rec'd from Rev. Luther Humphrey* 100 00 
“ Rev. Ansel R,. Clark, Agent 216 00 

“ Collec. of Sub. fur Temp. Schol. 
70 00 


Ist payment 


S30 00 





WESTERN AGENCY. 


From Mr. Lather Halsey 
“* Rev. F. Y. Vail, Ist annual pay’t for 
7 years 75 00 
“ Mr, John Ambler, Springfield 6 00 


60 00 





$141 00 





EXPLANATIONS 
AND 


ADDITIONS. 


The close of the second volume of our 
work affords us a favorable opportunity to 
make a few remarks on the course, which 
we have pursued, and to repeat some ex- 
planations, particularly in reference to the 
statistical part of the Publication. To all 
who have been conversant in the collec- 


volves a Jabor and a sacrifice of time and 
strength which are very great. No field is 
in itself more uninviting than that of sta- 
tistics—collecting and arranging dry tables 
and columns of names and dates. Often 
after the most laborious investigation, by 
correspondence, and in Athenaecums, and 
Libraries we have been entirely disappoint- 
ed in regard to the object of our search. 
There are but few accurate men in the coim- 
munity, either from their not having been 
early trained to be exact in the statement of 
facts, or through the pressure of other en- 
gagements, being compelled to pass over 
‘the lesser matters.” Inthis No.of the Reg- 
ister, the return from one of the Colleges, 
made the number of ministers living larger 
by two hundred than the whole No. educat- 
ed. This error had nearly escaped us. 
We mention it as one of many instances of 
a similar nature demanding the most wake- 
ful attention. 

We have repeatedly and utterly rejected 
the pretension of entire accuracy. Gradual 
approximation to the truth has been our 
only motto. We have ever been ready to 
confess our errors when pointed out, and to 
make suitable explanations. The object 
which we have in view is one of general 
interest, and the correction of an error from 
any quarter, is a service done to the com- 
munity. Yet in more instances than one 
we have been admonished of our faults as 


| if we took pleasure in giving imperfect and 


erroneous views. Without pretending to 


* A voluntary Donation to the American Educa- 
tion Society, for the benefit of the Western Reserve 
Branch, in consideration of aid which he received 
from benevolent individuals, to assist him in obtain- 
ing an education for the ministry. 
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possess an unusual share of liberality, we 
can sincerely say that there is no individual, 
nor Institution in the country, in regard to 
which we would not gladly tollow the pre- 
cept of our Saviour, and ‘‘ render what is 
due.” 
that we are in the highest degree promot- 
ing the sale of our work, had we no higher 
motive. In this case to be impartial is to 
be successful. 

To the numerous individuals who have 
kindly suggested improvements in our 
work, or pointed out errors, we heartily 
render our thanks; and to the conductors 
of our religious Periodicals, we are under 
special obligations for the friendly notices, 
which they have, at various times, taken of 
our labors. 

We here subjoin the more important ad- 
ditions and corrections which have come 
to our knowledge. Some of them have 
been a noticed. 

On p. 107, Vol. I. we stated that of the 
Presidents of Colleges one was a Methodist. 
It was ascertained afterwards that the gen- 
tleman referred to was a Presbyterian. 

In our account of the Maryville Institu- 
tion p. 122, Vol. I. we omitted to mention 
the name of Rev. Wm. Eagleton, at that 
time a Professor in the Institution. On p. 
183, Vol. I. the Christian Society were 
stated to be anti-Unitarian. It should have 
been anti-Trinitarian. P. 208, Vol. I, at 
the bottom of the page, add, ‘‘ we consider 
as indispensable in.” 

In the table p. 220. The Rock Spring 
Theol. School is named as Presbyterian. 
It is a Baptist Seminary. The whole num- 
ber of students at the Hamilton Lit. and 
Theol. Institution is stated to be 15. It 
should be 60. We were not apprized of 
the true nature of the Institution, suppos- 
ing it to be in part academical. It is en- 
tirely Theological. Some further informa- 
tion is given in a note, p. 233. In the ta- 
ble, p. 221, there are several omissions, and 
errors in the statement of the students at 
the Andover Theol. Sem. On p. 225, the 
whole No. of students at Princeton College 
is named at 43; it should be 53 in the Sen- 
ior, Junior and Sophomore classes. A fur- 
ther explanation is given in a note, p. 235. 
We forwarded a circular to the College, 

but received no return, 


EXPLANATIONS 


Baptist Education Societics in England. 


On page 130, Vol. II, we stated that we 
did not know of the existence of any Socie- 
ty in England, specifically for the Educa- 
tion of pious young men for the Ministry, 
except the Baptist Society at Bristol. A 
writer in the Boston Christian Watchman 
of August 20, 1829, has given some addi- 
tional information, and has corrected an 
error, for which we tender him our thanks. 

The Bristol Society was founded in 1686, 
instead of 1770, by the donation of Mr. Ed- 


In so doing it will be readily seen | 


May 


ward Terrill of Bristol. Before 1710, it 
seems, that students were placed under the 
care of different ministers in various places. 

Another Education Society was founded 
about a quarter of a century since called 
“ the Northern Baptist Education Society.” 
Dr. Stedman has been its President since 
1:05. A four years’ course is prescribed, 
Literary and Theological. In 1824, 55 
young men had left the Institution and 25 
remained. In 1814, the Literary and The- 
ological Institution at Stepney was formed. 
It has sent out several eminent ministers 
of the Gospel, and is now in successful op- 
eration. A Theological Institution has, 
within a few years, been established at 
Abergavenny in Wales. 


AND ADDITIONS. 


We are reminded, in the Philadelphia 
Baptist Tract Magazine for Oct. of omit- 
ting in our account of Tract Societies, the 
Evangelical Tract Society of Boston form- 
ed in 1811. Our limits compelled us to 
omit a distinct mention of many important 
Institutions. We shall supply these defi- 
ciencies in a future number of our work. 

We ought to have stated that an Educa- 
tion Society was formed in the vicinity of 
Dorset, Vt. about the year 1807 leaned of 
1813. We were led into the error by what 
we considered good authority. 

P. 165, Vol. If. we omitted, inadvertently, 
the name of the Rev. Joshua T. Russell, a 
member of the Newark Presbytery, and Sy- 
| nod of New Jersey. 

In a late No. of the Philadelphia Bap. 
Tract Magazine there is some objection 
made to the Gen. Sum. of Baptists on p. 
136. Vol. II. of the Register, as including 
several descriptions of Baptists, who do not, 
in regard to the Christian doctrines, gen- 
erally, agree with the Calvinistic Baptists. 
Our reason is, that the same arrangement 
is made by the Rev. David Benedict, a dis- 
tinguished Calvinistic Baptist Minister, in 
his History of ali Religions, and that our 
arrangement has sole reference to the sub- 
ject of Baptism in which they all agree. 
The differences in their religious belief, 
are described. On p. 187, we mentioned 
that the number of Unitarian Churches in 
New Hampshire is four or five. We have 
since ascertained it to be 10. The whole 
No. in the United States is probably 150, 
or 160. P. 199, the Archbishops of York 
| and Canterbury have exchanged places. 
| Dr. Howley is Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
| Dr. Vernon of York. 


>We respectfully request all who do 
| us the favor to quote from our pages, espe- 
_ cially when a table is taken, to look at our 
Notes, where they will frequently find ex- 
planations, fw | are necessary to give a 
complete view of the table. By not attend- 
ing to this rule, we have, in several cases 
been made to bear faults, of which we were 
not guilty. 
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